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WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 13, 1847. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF THE WEST. 


—_—_— 


The Democratic party of the West is not under 
heavy obligations to the Administration for offi- 
gil favors. It sustained Mr. Polk with signal 
zeal, and has always been strong in its devotion 
to Democratic principles and usages. We shall 
never forget the enthusiasm with which it rallied 
in support of annexation, under the full convic- 
tion that the occupation of the whole of Oregon; 
and its organization under a Territorial Govern- 


smmmnentewolde=be. promptly attended to by those 


whose names were identified with these watch- 
words. : 

“ Doth Job serve God for nought?” The De- 
mocracy of the West served the party for nought, 
without intending it. Mr. Polk elected, they saw 
a Cabinet constituted without a single member, or 
a high officer of the Government chosen from the 
free States of the West. Senator Allen was made 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
only to enjoy the empty distinction, without sub- 
stantial power; Messrs. Colquitt and Calhoun 
being made the organs of Executive influence in 
the Senate. They saw one-half of Oregon con- 
ceded to a foreign Power by a President who had 
been elected on the strength of the battle-cry, 
‘the whole or none,” and by a Secretary of State 
who is now employing his pen to induce the De- 
mocracy of Pennsylvania to give up nearly the 
whole of the territory acquired from Mexico to 
the ravages of slavery. They saw the organiza- 
tion of a Territorial Government in the half of 
Oregon left them, defeated from time to time by a 
coalition of certain Democratic slaveholders of the 
South with certain Whigs of the North, so that, 
up to this hour, our brethren in Oregon remain 
unrecognised by the Goverament that has ced- 
ed one-half the territory away. They have 
seen their lake and river commerce, within the 
limit where Congress is bound to provide it facil- 
ities and securities, utterly neglected, while mil- 
lions upon millions of money are expended in an at- 
tempt to acquire territory on our Southwest, which 
the South has resolved to secure as a new area for 
slavery. Was it not time that they should speak 
out, and let it be known that they had a real po- 
litical existence, and could wield an effective po- 
litical power? They did utter their voice, but 
not in such tones as men so shamefully cheated 
and injured would have been justified in using. 
The Chicago Democrat (Wentworth’s paper) gave 
no uncertain sound. The Democrats of Indiana 
were not well represented by their Sentinel at 
Indianapolis. It has not met with manly bearing 
the issue presented by its slaveholding brethren. 
The Ohio Statesman, until lately the leading or- 
gan of the party in Ohio, has been false to its 
trust. Other Democratic papers ‘there, and the 
Democratic members of the last Legislature, have 
shown something of the spirit of freemen; but it 
is unfortunate for the public when editors hecome 
postmasters at lucrative offices. 

Lately, we have noticed indications that the 
Democratic press of Ohio is disposed to rebel 
against the policy to which submission has been 
yielded so long. Our readers will be interested 
in reading the following extracts illustrative of 
the spirit of Western Democracy. 


The Ohio Press, of Columbus, Ohio, edited by 
Mr. Tappan, a son of Senator Tappan, has at 
last broken ground. As it is the first time, we 
believe, that it has spoken out, we give the entire 
article : 

“THE SLAVE QUESTION. 

“ At the close of the last session of the General 
Assembly of the State of Ohio, a joint resolution 
Was passed, requesting our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress ‘to procure the passage of 
measures in that body providing for the exclusion 
of slavery from the Territory of Oregon, and also 
from any other territory that now is, or hereafter 
may be, annexed to the United States’ This res- 
olution received the unanimous vote of the Senate, 
and we believe it expresses the almost unanimous 
opinion of the peopleof Ohio. ‘The people of this 
State have never sanctioned any attempts to in- 
terfere with the institution of slavery in the South- 
ern States. We hold that the Constitution guar- 
anties the. individual sovereignty and independ- 
ence of each member of this Republic, and that 
good policy teaches the inhabitants of one State 
to forbear from all interference with the domestic 
institutions of another. But the Constitution also 
declares that ‘the Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States’ We hold that 
we not only have the power, under this clause 
but that it is the duty of the people of the Unite 
States to make such ‘rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory’ in question as seem, in our 
judgment, to he ‘needful’ for the welfare of the 
inhabitants. While we observe strictly the rule 
of non-interference with States, we should not hes- 
itate to do our duty in regard to the Territories, so 
long as they remain Territories. 

“ We shall not here discuss the question wheth- 
er the ‘exclusion of slavery’ is a ‘needful rule’ 
Public opinion has long since decided it. Such is 
the almost unanimous opinion of the people of 
every Northern State; and we believe, that if the 
question could be submitted to the calm, unpreju- 
diced judgment of our Southern brethren, a ma- 
jority of them in each of the States of Delaware, 

Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, 
would sanction the decision, that the exclusion of 
slavery from our Territories is a needful rule. But, 
unhappily, the intemperate conduct of small fac- 
tions, both in the Northern and Southern States, 
has driven away calm judgment, and supplied its 
place with bitterness and mutual jealousy. How- 
ever, the conviction of the truth in the minds of 
the people of the States we have named is showing 
itself In various ways: In Delaware, by attempts 
to abolish slavery, and by the actual passage of 
resolutions similar to that of the General Assem- 
bly of Ohio; in Maryland, by Conventions, and 
by laws proposed, which aim at the mitigation of 
the evil of slavery, and by the tone of the press; 
a Kentucky, by the recent vote upon calling a 
yonvention to amend the Constitution, and by 
their laws prohibiting the importation of slaves 
- merchandise ; in Missouri; by the voice of their 
eading statesman, in his letter to the people of 
Oregon. Of Tennessee, we judge by the fact that 
there was only a small majority against making 
that a free State at the beginning; and we have 
ourselves heard Senator Jarnagin declare repeat- 
edly, that, ‘if the abstract question were submit- 
ted to the people of Tennessee to-morrow, three- 
oo them would vote for the abolition of sla- 
ry. 

“We judge, from these fact of the 
of the United States, a ptearathore: be at Soaks 
three-fourths, believe that the exclusion of sla- 
very from our. Territories is needful to the pros- 
Perity of the nation. Under these circumstances, 
and considering that the very corner-stone of our’ 
independence as a nation is based upon the polit- 
ical equality of all men, we conclude that it is the 
duty of Congress to declare, that the exclusion of 
slavery from aii the territory of the United States 
chal be the future policy of our National Gov- 
ernment; for, if it is a re tis it is equally 
needful in all parts, and it is as much our duty to 
do right in.one latitade asin another, Weshould 
never make a compromise of principle. 

_ In making this proposition, it becomes the mia- 
jority to act in otek z'yay as to conciliate those 
who differ from them. We disavow entirely 4 
tn motive. Our object. is the good of 
a: consult as much the true interest, of South 
srolina, Georgia, as of New York and Fea 
Wirt he nocd Yor tas whole prope Nor 


any petty jealousy in the dis- 


















tribution of the offices of the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor by any desire that one portion may 
overpower the other. On the contrary, we desire, 
above all things, to perpetuate the union and se- 
cure the harmony of these States. And, for this 
very reason, we shall not extend into our territo- 
ries an institution that has been the only thing 
to ever seriously threaten the internal peace of 
the nation. We shall not protract the existence 
of that which causes a sectional jealousy between 
the States, nor of a geographical balance of power, 
for those things endanger the Union. ‘ 

“ But, while our actions are characterized by 
kindness and enlarged patriotism, we will also 
preserve that inflexible firmness that attends the 
exercise of conscious power in a right way.” 


A correspondent of the same paper, noticing 
the miserable attempts of the New York Globe 


and other papers, to march the party up to the 
Missouri compromise line, remarks : 


“The Globe says further of these Whigs: ‘The 
Southern Whigs may not be friendly to the Ad- 
ministration, or to Northern Democrats ; but give 
them a Southern ‘Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, and these Southern Whigs, so called, will 
soon leave the Whig candidate proper in the back 
ground” Sits the wind there, gentlemen? Are 
you prepared to consent -to the nomination of a 
Southern Democratic (2) candidate for the Presi- 
dency, to conciliate the support of Southern Whigs, 
of Messrs. Barrow, Berrien, Botts, & Co.? So, 
thank Heaven, is not the Northern Democracy ! 
So are nor the men, whose labor it is proposed to 
degrade ; whose liberty it is proposed to endanger, 
by extending slavery over future territorial ac- 
quisitions. They yielded enough when they con- 
sented to take Texas, with slavery, perhaps too 
much, for they find that yielding an inch is but 
an invitation to take an ell. But they will yield 
no more; of that let the New York Globe and all 
kindred prints rest assured.” 


The Ohio Eagle, of Lancaster, Ohio, edited by 
one whose words, “Look to the Senate,” have 
passed into a proverb, has a strong article against 
the adoption of the “two-thirds rule,” from which 
we extract the following: 

“NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 

“ As our memory is yet fresh in the history of 
the last Convention, we must confess that we are 
not in the least partial to the selection again of 
the place, and we unequivocally disapprove of the 
time for the next Convention. The scenes acted 
and witnessed in May, 1844, in that Convention, 
are in danger of being reacted in May, 1848. 
Plainly speaking—for there is no need of obscu- 
rity or squeamishness, if true Democrats would 
have avoided the recurrence of mischiefs and 
frauds—that body did not carry out the wish and 
plainly expressed view and will of the Democracy 
of four-fifths and more of the several States repre- 
sented. It was assembled with specific and une- 
quivocal instructions who to nominate for Presi- 
dent. It disobeyed instructions; asserted an au- 
thority of action independent of the Democracy 
who sent the members there; refused to nominate 
the man who was clearly the choice of the great 
majority of the party, and gave to them a selec- 
tion who had never been spoken of in connection 
with the nomination. Through what influence? 
Po.iticaL scHEMERS IN ConGress, who cared 
nothing for the integrity of party, but all for their 
own aggrandizement. They plotted and intrigued, 
and defeated the popular will of the Convention 
itself; and some of them afterwards gained the 
great end of their political depravity. 

“Tf this talked of, partly arranged for, Conven- 
tion shall meet again at Baltimore, and at a pe- 
riod when Congress is in session, the history of 
the last body must be remembered, and it should, 
too, be remembered with profit. That the voice of 
the people may not be again disregarded and their will 
violated, let the Democracy observe due caution 
in the selection of their delegates; and let there 
be no margin allowed for trading and trafficking 
partisans to deal in for their own success, at the 


-cost of party integrity, harmony, and success. 


Success cannot follow such another fraud.” 
Extracts from other Western Democratic pa- 
pers we quote without remark. 





From the Springfield (O.) Democrat. 
THE SOUTH AND THE NORTH. 


As a citizen of a free State, we have always op- 
posed any interference with slavery, a domestic 
institution of the slave States, by the citizens of 
the free States. But matters have now changed. 
The South is no longer acting upon the defensive, 
but has come out openly, and, through their great 
leader, Calhoun, declared that “all who are-not 
for them are against them.” He declares that 
opposition to the Wilmot Proviso “is far above 
the party questions of the day.” This leaves no 
middle course for the North. They must meet 
this question in the same spirit that it is propos- 
ed. The citizens of free States are opposed to 
slavery. They declare this in the choice of their 
location. They are opposed to the extension of 
slave territory, and, when called upon to vote on 
this question, they can accept of no compromise. 


From the Cleveland (O.) Plaindealer. 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


The Sandusky Union discourses upon the sub- 
ject of a National Convention, in the following 
style: 

“The Democracy of the North will never again 
submit to such an anti-democratic mode of nom- 
inating. If delegates are appointed to a National 
Convention, they should be instructed how to act 
in this particular ; and if the Convention refuse to 
adopt such a plan of action as true Democratic 
principles require, they should immediately with- 
draw, and refuse to act with it The South are 
evidently determined to elect an anti-Wilmot 
Proviso man, and if they can give him the en- 
dorsement of a National Convention they will be 
satisfied ; if not, they will probably unite with the 
Whigs on Gen. Taylor. In this there is no cause 
for alarm tothe Democracy. If they stand firm, 
and are true to their principles, they will find no 
ditficulty in electing a Democratic President 
against such a coalition, which is evidently form- 
ing, without any aid from theslavery propagandists 
of the South.” ° 


lt is time the Democratic papers throughout the 
State were taking ground upon this subject. An 
attempt will undoubtedly be made to trap the 
Northern Democracy. The South is pledged 
against any connection that does not sanction 
their pretensions. The Northern Democracy cer- 
tainly will not bind themselves to such a compact. 
Of what use is such a Convention, except to be- 
tray them? They must make up‘their minds to 
unconditional submission or open resistance. The 
day of compromise has passed. 


From the Cincinnati Morning Signal. 
THE PILLAR OF HERCULES. 


The Carolina agitator will find that the era of 
fallacious compromise on this yital subject has 
assed away from the counsels of the North and 
est. There is no disposition to disturb slavery 
within its present limits. ‘Texas, even to'thecon- 
quered boundary of the Rio Grande, will he suf- 
fered to remain under the same: constitutional 
protection, which the strictest theory of State 





Tights extends to Kentucky or South Carolina ; 


but here the free spirit of the American people is 
resolved to erect a pillar of Hercules: The Wil- 
mot compromise must be the rule of political ac- 
tion upon the territorial questions which may fol- 
low all future treaties or resolutions of annexa- 
tion ! 





From the Holmes County Farmer. 
COALITION. 


But to the point. For what did Webster make 
his recent visit to South Carolina? For what, in 











the dinner festivals which attended his visits, 
was there so complete.a union between Southern 


Chivalry and Northern Federalism? For what |. 


did Massachusetts and South Carolina join hands ? 

To carry out the combination. To complete the 

arrangements for the abandonment of the 

pete of “No more slave territory,” for the de- 
? “ . 

repeat tho ane : 06 No. more. y 


With the 

South ; and, at 

Senet aetetrais cara 
con! hay . consum 

te contacting Pig veer coma 

“ High ‘and noble position!” "Shame. Shame !! 

Was any country ever disgraced by such a mean, 





doughfaced, craven-hearted, double-dealing, cor- 
rupt party? High and noble! P-s-h-a-w! 





From the Chicago Democrat—John Wentworth’s paper.) 
THE TRUE ISSUE. 


The acquisition of territory is unavoidable. 
The Californias and the line of the Rio Grande 
must beours. This nation can back out of no war, 
nor make the sacrifices it has without a proper 
equivalent. The question, then, must arise, Shall 
the wide domain which mill Le added to our coun- 
try be given up to slavery, so that free labor shall 
have no part nor lot therein? Shall our white 
brethren of the laboring class be driven out, to 
make way for the African race? Shall we drive 
out freemen, for the benefit of slaves? Let no man 
deceive himself! Territory will be, must be, 
added; and we should not have our attention 
turned from the true issue, to some trivial, false, 
or impracticable one. 


“FRESH GLEANINGS.” 


We promised in our last to notice more partic- 
ularly Marvel’s wanderings in Continéntal Eu- 
rope, quaintly entitled “T'resh Gleanings; or a 
New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental 
Wfurope.” American wanderers are taking rank 
With our best authors. We know of no Ameri- 
can writer who has displayed more genius in what 
is called “light literature,” than Herman Mel- 
ville; and this work of Ik. Marvel certainly en- 
titles him to no mean position in “ author-land.” 
If it is not so inartificial as Melville’s narrative, 
if its simplicity is more studied, if it lack those 
bursts of fresh enthusiasm which the South Sea 
roamer cannot suppress, it must be recollected, 
that Paris is not Typee, and that a dinner at Pa- 
peetee, upon fruit, cocoa, banana, and guava, with 
the “ mild, blue, endless Pacific” stretching away 
before the eye of the guest, must awaken very 
different emotions from those with which a Yan- 
kee takes his coffee and roll amid the artificial 
life of a French cafe. 

In striving to avoid commonplace, our author 
sometimes indulges in odd conceits, which add 
nothing to the value or attractions of his page. 
But, so rich is the entertainment he provides for 
us, we have no disposition to play the critic. 

Before he leaves for the Continent, he stops a 
short time at Torquay, where came upon him 
companies of invalids luxuriating in the sun. 
“One face I saw, that of a sick girl, comes to me 
now much oftener than it ought. She was sitting 
in one of the little Bath chairs, and a serving 
man was drawing her up the hill. Her mother 
was walking on one side, and her brother (or he 
may have been her lover) ontheother. If he was a 
lover, I pity him, for she must be dead before 
now. Her hair was flaxen, and once or twice she 
laid it back, with a gentle motion, from her cheek. 
Her eye was bright, too bright, and swimming 
with a tender expression, that seemed to moa 
tender thankfulness for so glorious a day. 

“The man drew her to the edge of the cliff 
where I was standing, and her expression grew 
more earnest as she looked out over the sea, where 
the sun lay in a flood. There was no ripple, only 
a gentle waving motion, that did not break the 
surface, but which, at intervals, came rocking up 
to the beach ; and the low murmur it made was all 
that broke the stillness. 

“ The sick girl looked out upon the water, and 
from that turned to the face of her mother; and 
then to the face of the young man; and then to 
the sea again; and from that up to the sky; and 
her small hands met together, and were clasped 
for a moment, and I thought a tear or two fell 
from her eyes. I turned away, as if I had seen 
nothing of it; but I did see it, and it made a dif- 
ferent man of me for a week.” 

The Literary World, in examining this book, is 
reminded of Sterne. The passage just quoted 
would do no discredit to the “Sentimental Jour- 
ney.” But theré are not many of the kind. Oc- 
casionally, the particularity and vividness »f his 
descriptions revive the memory of Christmas 
Chimes. 

But, a few extracts from the book will not 
prove unacceptable: 

ENTRANCE INTO PARES. 

And now, out of the window, as we glide round 
a curve high above the river and the plain, comes 
a view of the great capital—the longed-for Paris, 
gay Paris, la belle ville, enchanting city—lying in 
the clear sunshine stretched upon the plain. No 
mist lies over it; no folds of smoke rest on it; no 
cloud ; no shadow of cloud. A glittering heap it 
lies, the Seine glittering in its midst. The val- 
ley is ‘a great savannah, here and there rolling up 
waves of hills, but nowhere is there sight of moun- 
tain; fortresses pile up gray and old from the 
green bosom of the plain; but around, and back 
of all, the blue sky comes down and touches the 
tops of the vineyards that grow in the valley. 

I see two old brown towers in the town rising 
above the houses, and know they must be the tow- 
ers.of Notre Dame. I see a dome lifting above 
all other domes, and know it must be the dome 
des Invalides ; I see a great, gray hulk of building, 
floating, as it were, in a sea of trees—I know it 
must be the old palace in its garden; I see in the 
farthest cluster of the houses, where they almost 
fade into the horizon line, a pillar, and something 
glittering upon its top—a winged, gilded angel— 
and the angel stands upon the column where the 
tall and terrible Bastile stood ; I see another shaft : 
it isa single stone, tapering and pointed, and there 
seems an — spot* around it, where the sun 
shines on the pavement, and glistens, as it were, 
on two great globules of spray. I know it for the 
column of Luxor, and, though it is a stone’s throw 
away from the bank of the river, yet, in the dark 
days of France, a stream of pure blood ran all the 
way from it, and urged its heavy, sluggish, damn- 
ing current through the parapet wall, and fell 
splashing upon the thick, foul waters of the 
Seine! 

Nothing can be imagined more luxurious, in 
way of seat, that a first class French car. You 
sit upon figured white silk or damask, and cush- 
ions yielding to your slightest movement. You 
have them at your side, you have them for your 
head. Brussels carpet to tread upon; silk cur- 
tains to shut out the sun; and their construction 
below is such that you feel no jar, but seem to be 
swimming through the air. 

DINING IN PARIS. 

Step to the other side of the court, at the ring- 
ing of the bell, and you enter a rich saloon—/a 
salle a manger. There is none of that hurry of 
entrance helongs to the dinner-call at home; 
every one is quite easy, quite confident that there 
will be place, and that there will be time. Nor 
does one see the harbarous ¢ystom of our cities, 
of feeding the cwo sexes apart ; but there are ele- 
gant ladies scattered up and down the table—the 
surest guaranties of good order and of breed- 
ing. It may be very well to say that the business 
habits of Americans require a haste and abrupt- 
ness not compatible with the presence of the gen- 
tler sex ; but, surely, nothing so much as their ab- 
sence makes a _ ren those a courtesies 
of the table, which, much as anything, in every 
‘mark the character of the gentleman. 
, for whomever it may concern, if, 
in this thing, the hot-brained haste of Americans 
should Secure Hire to a cultivation of some of 
the more attractive graces of life. 

There are English, indeed, who choose their 
own parlors and seclusion, carrying abroad with 
them, in some measure through necessity, those 
habits of segregation which belong to their classes 
at © 
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man run down by one of the groaning omnibuses, 
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and, appearing on the instant, you know not 
whence, are fiye or six men in military dress, who 
bear him carefully away for surgical treatment; 
and, if no friends claim him, 1 two hours time 
he is carried to one of those great hospitals, where 
he has one of those beds, and a share of that at- 
tendance, which is daily bestowed upon seventeen 
thousand sick and homeless souls. You hear a 
disturbance—a slight quarrel in a thorough fure— 
a few on-lookers collecting—and, before you have 
noticed his approach, a man in military cap and 
with light sword is among them, and takes one of 
the brawlers by the arm; he waves his hand to 
-the crowd, and it disperses. How jis it that one 
feels so secure against every annoyance in the 
city he has thought of as the city of wickedness ? 

The municipal authority in the capital is the 
Prefect of the Department of the Seine, corres- 
ponding very nearly with the office of mayoralty 
in the larger of the American cities. There is 
under him a Council of Prefecture, made up into 
different administrations, having cognizance of 
various public affairs, as, for instance, of roads 
and public works, of public instruction, of depart- 
mental taxes, of post offices, of the poste aux che- 
vauz. Besides this, there belongs to each of the 
twelve municipal arrondissements, ¢orresponding 
to the wards of our cities, a mairie (mayor) and two 
deputy mayors; these officers sit every day from 
two to four hours. But in addition to all this 
machinery of civil administration, and what comes 
more nearly under the eye of the stranger, is the 
Administration of the Police. 

The head of this department is the Prefect of 
the Police, holding authority directly from the 
ministers of the crown. It is he, or some one of 
his thousand officials, that permits you to enter 
the city; it is he who permits you to stay in it, 
and he who permits you to leave it. 

He has control over the lodgiug-houses of the 
city ; over the porters, the hackmen, the boatmen, 
the draymen. He has an eye to the markets, that 
weights are just, and that provisions are good ; he 
fixes the price of bread; he controls bakers, and 
brokers, and baths; he is the great conservator of 
order ; and it is he who makes the stranger’s way 
safe in any part of Paris, by night or day. If you 
drive a cabriolet, he tells you what is to be paid ; 
if you ride to the Opera, he tells you the streets 
you are to pass through; if you lose your way, he 
puts you right; if you lose your money, he finds 
it for you; if you break a law, he slips his arm in 
yours, and walks with you down to the Palais de 
Justice ; if you are trampled down in the street, 
he plucks you up, and gives you over to his sur- 
geon ; if you tumble into the Seine, he kindly fishes 
you out, and carefully lays your body upon one 
of the slanting tables in La Morgue. 

This same omnipresent officer presides every 
other Friday over a council of health, held by the 
first physicians and surgeons. He gives to stran- 
ger operatives their certificate of right to work at 
their respective callings. He has under him forty- 
eight commissaries—one in each of the quartiers 
into which the twelve arrondissements are divid- 
ed. These are the special heads of their districts, 
and their houses may be distinguished along the 
Rue St. Martin and Rue Richelieu, at night, by 
a crimsen lantern burning at their doors. 

Nor is this all. Under the Prefect, and under 
the commissaries, are two thousand sergents-de- 
ville, who wear broad military chapeaux and a 
light sword, and may be seen at all hours of the 
day, on the Boulevards, in the Garden, and the 
dirty alleys of the Cite. 

Nor yet is this all. Under the Prefect, and 
under the commissaries, and holding humbler 
place than the sergents-de-ville, are the munici- 
pal guard—three thousand picked men on foot, 
and seven hundred horse. The first are station- 
ed in all the theatres at night; they patrol the 
streets; they rescue the injured; and, wherever 
there is a street disturbance, there you will see 
the black horse-hair plume of the mounted muni- 
cipal guard. 

There are, beside, hundreds of secret police, in 
almost every station of life; and there are the 
“ officers of the peace,” in their unsuspected citi- 
zen’s dress. No-portion of the ital is free 
from the presence of some officer of this mighty 
police. oe theatre has its regular quota— 
every assembly has its spy. 

You are going to the Opera; your carriage is 
stopped two squares from the Opera-house by a 
horseman ina glittering helmet, with black plumes 
waving over it. He directs with his drawn sword 
the way the coachman is to take. The order has 
been arranged and prescribed at the Prefecture 
of Police. Arrived at the door of the theatre, 
three or more of the mounted guard, upon their 
black horses, direct order upon driving away. It 
may snow, or it may rain; it may be early or late; 
still the stern-looking horsemen are there, their 
helmets and swords glittering in the gas-light. 
You alight from your carriage, and a couple of 
the sergents-de-ville are loitering carelessly upon 
the steps. They run their eyes half-inquiringly 
over you as youenter. Each side the little ticket- 
box is stationed a soldier with musket—two of the 
municipal guard. You entera passage sentineled 
by another, and, within, are three or four loiter- 
ing at the doorways. 

Perhaps there is a slight disturbance—some 
brawler is in the house. In that event, the sol- 
dier at the door disappears a moment; he comes 
again with four or five of his comrades; there is 
no need of excuses or promises now; the brawler 
goes out over benches and boxes. He is handed 
over to the sergent-de-ville. Thesergent-de-ville 
calls a-carriage, and the brawler rides to the Palais 
de Justice. 

Perhaps the disturbarce is more general. The 
soldiers try to arrest it; they press some down, 
they motion the others ; but, perhaps half the com- 
pany are hissing and shouting, so that the play 
cannot goon. In this event, (and it occurred dur- 
ing my last visit to Paris,) a plain-looking gen- 
tleman, dressed simply in black, with a bit of rib- 
bon in one button-hole, leans over from one of the 
boxes, and tells the audience, in a quiet way, if 
the noise does not cease, he shall order the thea- 
tre to be cleared. 

There is no use in expostulation, still less in 
resistance, for the man in black, whom nobody 
knew till now, is a commissary of police, and in 
twenty minutes could order a thousand men upon 
the spot. The house was quiet in a moment, and 
the play went on P 

For a rogue, merely morally speaking, there is 
no safer place than Paris. He may offend against 
every law of God and man, so it be not written 
in the books of the Prefect de Police; and he is 
secure, and he may hold his head with princes 
and take the cushioned stalls at Notre Dame, and 
dine at the Cafe de Paris, and rent the first loge 
at the Opera. But let him offend in the least the 
statutes, and there is no corner, from Notre Dame 
to Mont Martre, that can hold him. He may as- 
sume any disguise, and change it as he will, those 
men in the cocked hats, and with the straight 
swords, and, worse still, those men in plain suit 
whom nobody knows, will have their eyes an 
their hands upon him. 

It is no use—the going backward, or forward, 
or talking about rank, or money, °F position—he 
may as well march at once quietly down to the 
old Palais de Justice, walk straight into the court, 
take off his hat to the Commissariot, and ask 
litely for a room on the first floor, a bottle of old 
Macon, and a few pipes. ; 

There is something in the constant surveillance 
of such a police not altogether reconcilable with 
an American’s idea of freedom ; ie the same 
time, is there a secret and indefinable charm in 
feeling the presence and security of order—order 
unfailing, and almost perfect. It makes up, in- 
deed, a great part of the luxury of Paris life— 
this quietude amid all the gayety. Nor is it 
wholly the false serenity, which hangs like a sum- 
mer atmosphere over the scenes of Boccacio’s 
story; it is guarantied by arms, and the nicety of 
complete military organization. It gives a home 
feeling in the gayest, and, so to speak, most cos- 
mopolitan city of the world; and when I came 
back toward it, from the great Eastern cities, 
there was a yearning at my heart, as if it was 
half a home ; and I welcomed the broad chapeaux 
of the ts-de-ville, with a little of the same 
feeling with which I welcomed, at a later day, the 
high gateway, the wide-branching elms, the gray 
porch, covered with its green, flowering creeper, 
of my country home. : 

* Place dela Concorde, the station of the guillotine dar- 
ing the Reign of Terror. i 
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OUR NATION'S STRENGTH, 
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We boast with patriotic pride 
A country brave and free ; 
We claim their noble heritage, 
The heirs of Liberty. 
And for our power, and wealth, and fame, 
Where is the mighty cause? 
The wisdom of our Senators, 
Our equitable laws? 


Is it the philanthropic zeal 
Of men of wealth and ease— 
Their efforts for the race, whose minds 
Might guide, instruct, and please ? 
Are these the only men whose names 
With reverence should be said? 
Are these the main springs whence the streams 
Of wealth and power are fed? 


Go where the upright man is found, 
However low his place, 

Who thinks and labors for himself, 
Or for the human race ; 

Go where the sailor fearlessly 
Rides on the treacherous deep, 

Or where the miners in the dark 
Their constant delving keep; 

Go where the slave beneath the sun 
Toils at another’s call, 

Where by the sickle’s whetted edge 
The whitened rice fields fall; 

Go where our own free laboring men 
Plant in the furrowed fields, 

Or where the humble artisan 
His ponderous hammer wields— 

And you will find our honest men, 
Those neblest works of God, 

Have made our country loved at home, 
And reverenced abroad. 

Our upright, earnest, toiling sons, 
Of willing mind and hand— 

These are the strength, the stamina, 
The glory of our land! 

CINCINNATI, OHn10. 
For the National Era. 


GENERAL SCOTT—TAYLOR AND THE PRESI- 
DENCY, 





“The Athenians of those days never would give up their 
share in the honor of any noble action; nor is there a man 
that will say the sea fight of Themistocles at Salamis, but of 
the Athenians; not the engagement at Marathon by Miiti- 
ades, but by the State. But now we are perpetually told that 
Timotheus took Coreyra; Iphicrates cut off the detachment; 
that Chabrias gained the naval victory at Haxos. Thus you 
seem to resign all your share in these actions, by these ex- 
travagant honors which you heap on your Generals.’’—De- 
mesthenes’s Oration for the State. 

The words of the orator of antiquity were no 
less descriptive of the condition of Athens at the 
time they were uttered, than they are of the state 
of this country at the present period. Time was, 
in this country, when the Americans fought at 
Bunker Hill, at Lexington, at Saratoga, at Bran- 
dywine, and the Continentals and the French at 
Yorktown. Time was, when Washington, the 
great leader of the armies of the Revolution, sur- 
rounded with a successful but discontented sol- 
diery, of whom he was the idol, and who would 
have supported him to a throne, peaceably resigned 
his commission, and sheathed his sword, as acts 
necessary to precede his nomination to or aceept- 
ance of civil office. ime was, when the People, 
the far-sighted and prudent men of 1776, after 
the Father of his Country, alike distinguished in 
the cabinet and in the field, had twice obeyed their 
call to the Chief Magistracy, as the reward of 
his toil and sacfifices in no aggressive war, but in 
a contest that gave liberty and existence to a na- 
tion, turned from the rauks of military men, of 
whom there were hundreds deserving of the high- 
est appointments, and selected to succeed him one 
who had seen no militany service. And so long 
as the founders of the Republic retained their in- 
fluence in the Government, this only safe course 
was followed. by the election of such statesmen as 
Jefferson and Madison to the Presidency, al- 
though neither had served in the army with dis- 
tinction. Monroe, Adams. and Van Buren, fol- 
lowed them in succession, the two latter selected 
solely for their civic qualifications, and the first 
nominated more for these than for any fame which 
he had acquired as a military man. The nomina- 
tion and election of General Jackson and Gene- 
ral Harrison were departures from this line of 
precedents. Both were chiefly distinguished for 
their military services, although they had been 
long retired from the army, and had discharged 
the duties of many civil offices with credit to 
themselves. The last Presidential canvass, which 
resulted in the election of Mr. Polk, presented no 
military man as a candidate for this important of- 
fice, but was a contest between men whose lives 
and experience had tended to prepare them to dis- 
charge with intelligence its momentous duties and 
trusts, which embrace all the civil and political 
interests of a great nation ; and it was hoped that 
this return to the practice of former days in the 
presentation of candidates would be followed in 
future. But, unhappily, the signs of the times 
indicate anything but such a return. So far from 
this, the present condition of the country not 
only fully answers the description given at the 
head of this article by the Athenian orator, of his 
own land, in the senseless laudations of the mili- 
tary exploits of American officers in Mexico, but 
the claims seriously put forth for General Scott 
and General Taylor, the two commanders of our 
armies abroad, to the Presidency, while they are 
still in arms in a foreign country, and their re- 
spective pretensions supported by the soldiers of 
each, present a state of things still more alarming, 
and of which Roman history affords a parallel in 
the account of the origin of the civil war between 
Pompey and Cesar. Fortunate will it be for the 
country if we shall be able to arrest the current 
of events before the parallel shall be fully con- 
summated, and fraternal blood shall flow in do- 
mestic war! 

This is no false alarm. The controlling influ- 
ences and men of this nation seem to be at this 
moment madly intent in giving a false character 
and greatness to our two commanders in Mexico, 
with a view to render them the favorites of the 
people. Both have been named as candidates for 
the highest office in the gift of the nation, by 
large and respectable bodies of men. Their 
achievements are represented as unsurpassed in 
the history of the world. The victories of Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey, it is 
said, were gained by Genera Taytor! The 
soldiers are entirely overlooked. The battle of 
Buena Vista, the last victory of General Taylor, 
is represented as, without comparison, the great- 
est engagement ever known—although any stu- 
dent of history knows that it is not for a moment 
to be compared with the fight between Charles 
XII and Peter the Great, in which the former 
triumphed with only nine thousand troops against 
& hundred thousand Russians—and hundreds of 
other battles, which have been fought and won 
where thedisparity of forces has been much greater 
than it was between the Mexicans and Amer- 
icans, considering the advantage of position had 
by the latter. 

The same extravagance and idolatry has been 
shown towards General Scott. The taking of 
Vera Cruz and the battle of Cerro Gordo are de- 
clared to be achievements which the hero of Lun- 
dy’s Lane only could perform; and language has 
been exhausted to find words strong enough to 
express his greatness and glory! The army pre- 
sents the same spectacle; and here is the most 
alarming feature of the times. The men who- 
have been sent in arms to chastise a foreign peo- 
ple, do not seem to be satisfied with the work 
which they have been commissioned to perform. 





No; they must become President-makers, and the 
attempt has been met with no rebuke. Accounts 


inform us that at a celebration of the fourth of 
July last, held by the officers of the army under 
General Taylor, after an eloquent speech had been 
made by General Caleb Cushing, from the Pil- 
grim State, who, it would seem, wishes to play 
the part of a Mare Antony in the contemplated 
military rule in this country, one of the officers 
toasted General Taylor, as worthy of the Presi- 
dency ; to which he replied, declaring his readi- 
ness to accept the nomination, if the people de- 
sired, although he had never had the ambition 
to aspire to the office! Never before, since the 
establishment of the Government, has a scene 
like this been witnessed, and never may it be re- 


peated! Let no man in military command again 
dare to talk of his pretensions to office, or suffer 
others under him to discuss them. is occur- 


rence is ominous, and proves the utter unfitness 
of General Taylor for the office. Had he been a 
great man, possessed of a heart and mind which 
can look beyond personal elevation, to the perpet- 
ual good of his country, he would have indig- 
nantly silenced this audacious proffer to introduce 
political aspirations into the camp. ‘The patriot, 
who knows that the best good of this country can 
only be secured by adoptiiug and constantly fol- 
table seco, Mont no other evidence nat ele 
table it no - 
capacity, and the danger which would attend his 
elevation to the Presidency, 





vinced, who has kept himself informed of the 
doings of many of the leading men who have gone 
there, connected with the war and naval depart- 
ments. The arbitrary and insubordinate conduct 
of Commodore Stockton in California, and of 
General Kearny in New Mexico, whose acts in- 
volving sovereign power have been repudiated by 
the Government, clearly prove the evil effects 
produced by the possession and use of military 
power, when intrusted to our officers in a foreign 
war ; and that, having once deliberately violated 
their duty and transcended their powers, if a 
reason of sufficient force should be presented. to 
their minds, they would use that power against 
any law of the Republic, even against its suprem- 
acy! 

Danger is also to be apprehended from the chaz- 
acter of the war and its effects upon the people. 
We are the aggressors. Our wrongful acts to- 
wards Mexico commenced with an improper and 
unjustifiable interference in aid of Texas in re- 
bellion; then, in a recognition of her independ- 
ence while still at war; then, when the parent 
country, through the solicitation of European 
Governments, was about recognising her inde- 
pendence, on condition that slavery should be 
abolished, in sending emissaries, and’ our chief 
officers of State sending letters, urging the au- 
thorities of that Government to apply for annex- 
ation to this country ; then, refusing to treat with 
the Mexicans, unless they would receive from us 
a minister, (they being willing to negotiate in 
another form,) whose recognition by them would 
estop them from denying they were at peace with 
Texas at the time of annexation; then, in claim- 
ing the Rio Grande as our rightful boundary, 
which includes parts of Mexican States, and a 
population that never revolted from Mexico; and 
then, by marching our troops among that popula- 
tion, and, by the presence of military force and by 
armed occupation, asserting the laws of the Unit- 
ed States over them, which was itself an acr or 
wak. 

At every step of these aggressions, this country 
has been in the wrong, palpably, deliberately, and 
notoriously in the wrong; and they have been as 
notoriously and deliberately perpetrated to extend 
and perpetuate the most monstrous of crimes— 
human slavery! This iniquity has been done, 
and done by men who cannot be innocent; and 
blood is now flowing in streams, as the consequence 
of their guilty acts. And, as if to cap the climax 
of national infamy, it is now insisted that Mexico 
shall pay the expenses of this aggressive war on 
our part, by surrendering a portion of her terri- 
tory; which claim, to all intents and purposes, 
converts the contest by us into ® war oF con- 
quest! 

Now, the guilty agents of this state of things, 
against which Christendom cries out, and their 
abettors, the people, so far as they have under- 
stood the effect of their acts, have committed a 
crime against their own consciences, outraged 
their sense of justice, and have prepared them- 
selves, as is the case with all criminals, to commit 
other offences, they have sinned against the only 
security for a republic—public virtue ; and, so far 
as the people have become corrupted from this 
cause, (the extent no one can determine,) thrown 
down the defences of our liberties. A people like 
the Americans, jealous of their own rights, and 
equally mindful of the rights of others, and faith- 
ful to the principles of public justice, need to fear 
no foreign or domestic foe. With folded arms, 
they can look down all traitors. But, when this 
sense of justice has been lost, or shaken, as it is 
to be feared it has been in this country, what pro- 
tection has the State? Thesame people who have 
shouted the praises of generals who have acquired 
their fame in a war of rapine, may receive, and have, 
under certain circumstances favorable tothe wrong, 
received them as dictators. We know not what 
may happen. The names of Scott and Taylor, 
connected with political prefermeut, while they 
are in command and at the head of conquering 
armies, may arouse a conflict among the partisans 


out resort to force. Especially is it dangerous, 
when we consider the madness of party and the 
lawless acts which have been heretofore commit- 
ted to carry elections. Fraud and unfairness on 
one side may and probably would lead to armed 
resistance on the other, and—thus civil war! 
This result is not predicted, notwithstanding the 
fearful indications to which allusion has been 
made; but, should the Rio Grande, which was 
passed by the troops of this nation with Death 
and Slavery hand in hand, become the Rubicon of 
this country, and our liberties fall at another 
Pharsalia, who shall say that the calamity might 
not have been foreseen, and the way was not 
prepared, when the nation betrayed themselves 
by consenting to the outrages which have been 
committed upon Mexico! 
Lockport. 
August 16, 1847. 
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II. 
BLACK CODE OF LOUISIANA—Continued. 
Law of April 14, 1807. 

Sec. 60. If any overseer, or other white person, 
representing the owner of a plantation, is threat- 
ened, insulted, or struck, by any slave of said 
plantation, such offence shall be punished by the 
judge and freeholders charged with the punish- 
ment of crimes by slaves, at their discretion, ac- 
cording to the gravity of the case. 

Sec. 61. If any person shall conceal any slave, 
or receive such slave as hired without permission 
of the master, such person, upon conviction, shall 
be condemned, bythe judge before whom the com- 
plaint is made, to pay two dollars per day for the 
time the slave is absent from his master’s employ, 
&c., or to be imprisoned, if he cannot pay the 
compensation, for not more than three months, 
or less than fifteen days. 

Sec. 62. Every master is prohibited from allow- 
ing in his negro quarter (camp) any other assem- 
blies but those of his own slaves, and from allow- 
eg slaves the liberty of dancing through the 
night. 

Sec. 63. The testimony of slaves, of free ne- 
groes, mulattoes, or mustees, cannot be received 
against their masters, but can be received against 
other free negroes, &c. 

Law of Murch 18, 1809. 

Sec. 64. Any person harboring or concealing 
any runaway slave, or receiving the same by 
hiring him or otherwise, without the permission 
of the master, shall be condemned, on conviction 
before a justice of the peace, to a fine, not over 
three hundred dollars, nor under one hundred 
dollars, for the benefit of the parish where the 
offender may reside, and be liable to the penalties 
of the second section of the act of April 14, 1807. 

Law of March 20, 1809. 

Sec. 65. Every negro, mulatto, or person of 
color, imported into this Territory, from any for- 
eign (etrangers) port or place, after the 1st day of 
January, 1808, or who shall be imported hereafter 
for the purpose of being sold and held as a slave, 
or of being held in. servitude either for life or a 
term of years, shall be sold by judgment of any 
of the courts of this Territory, before which proof 
of such introduction shall have been made, and 
the product of the sale shall be paid over to the 
treasurer of the Territory, to be disposed of ac- 
cording to law. 

Law of March 2%, 1810. 

Sec. 66. Every parish judge, upon proof that a 
slave imported into this Territory, from any of 
the States or Territories of the United States, 
shall have committed any capital crime in-said 
States, &c., shall cause the said slave to be arrest- 
ed and to be tried for the offence, according to 
the act of June 7th, 1806, and, upon the slave’s 
conviction of the offence, shall condemn said slave 
to hard labor for life, &c. ; 
Sec. 67. Any person importing into this Terri- 
tory a slave who shall be convicted of having per- 
a crime out of the Territory, shall pay 4 
fine of $1000 for every condemned slave so im- 
ported, &c. 

Sec. 68, All the costs af trial of 2 slave so con- 
victed shall be paid by the master, «c. 

Sec. 69. Purchases of slaves so convicted shall 
be entitled to a redhibitory action against the 
seller or importer, and to such damages asa jury 


may assess. 
Law of January 8, 1813. 

Sec. 70. All slaves killed whiie runaway or in 

actual rebellion, or executed in consequence 
, shall be at the loss of the owner only. 

Seo. 71. All, eae ree death or per- 

petual imprisonmen virtue of existing la 

Thal be paid for out of the i 
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Sec. 72, All slaves executed. in ‘consequence of 
exciting a revolt or insarrection, or of being con- 


and soldiers of each, which cannot be allayed with-. 


cerned therein, shall be at the loss of the owner 
only. 

Sec. 73. Any slave who shall wilfully and ma- 
liciously strike his master or mistress, or their 
child or children, or any white overseer appoint- 
ed by the master to superintend his slaves, so as 
to cause a contusion or shedding of blood, shall 
be punished with death. ; 

Sec. 74. Any slave sentenced to death for re- 
volting, or for a plot to revolt, against his master, 
or for having wilfully struck his master, &c., or 
his master’s child, &c., or the overseer appointed 
by his master, &c., shall be at the loss of the 
master only. 

Sec. 75. Any master neglecting to give inform- 
ation against or refusing to surrender his slave, 
for either of these offences described in the fore- 
going section, shall, on conviction thereof, forfeit 
and pay $500, one-half to the informer, and one- 
half to the parish, &c 

Law of December 21, 1814. 

Sec. 76. Three months after the passage of this 
act, every owner of a plantation or worker there- 
of, employing slaves to cultivate the soil, shall 
have a white person for every thirty slaves, to 
oversee them, and keep a good police amongst 
them, &c. 

Src. 77. The parish judge shall visit every 
plantation in his parish twice a year, in order to 
secure the execution of this act, &c. 

Sxcs. 78, 79. Any planter refusing to comply 
with this act shall forfeit not less than £100, nor 
more than $500, &c. 

Law of March 19, 1819. 

Sec. 80. No slave shall be admitted as a witness, 
either in civil or criminal matters, for or against 
a white person. 

Sec. 81. No slave shall be admitted as a wit- 
ness, either in civil or criminal matters, against a 
free person of color, except in case such free in- 
dividual shall be charged with having raised or 
attempted to raise an insurrection among the 
slaves of this State, or with having taken a part 
in their insurrection, either actively or by assist- 
ing them in any way. 

Sec. 82. If a slave shall shoot at or stab any 
person, with an intent to kill such person, such 
slave, on conviction of either offences, shall suffer 
death : Provided, always, ‘That the presumption as 
to the intent shall be against such slave, unless 
he shall prove the contrary. 

Sec. 83. lf a slave shali attempt to poison any 
person, or to set fire to a dwelling-house or other 
building, such slave, on conviction, shall be impris- 
oned in irons at hard labor for life. 

Sec. 84. If a free person of color insult or as- 
sault and beat any white person, he shall, on con- 
viction, be punished by imprisonment or fine, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 85. Except where slaves are to be punish- 
ed with imprisonment for life, it shali not be law- 
ful for juries siiting to try crimes, &c., committed 
by slaves, which are not capital, to punish them 
by imprisonment for a period exceeding eight 
days, but they may order them to be whipped, or 
put in the pillory, or irons, &c. 

Sec. 86. Whenever a slave shall be sentenced 
to irons, he shall be delivered to his master, who 
shall not release the slave irom his irons betore 
the time fixed by the sentence, under penalty of 
jorfeiting the slave, &c. 

Sec. 87. If any free person of color or Indian 
shail steal a slave, he shall suffer the same pun- 
ishment, on conviction, that is or may be directed 
against white persons for a similar offence. 

Law of February 16, 1818. 

Sec. 88. If any sluve, free negro, mulatto, In- 
dian, or mustee, shail attempt to commit a rape on 
the body of any white woman or girl, the said 
slave, free negro, mulatto, Indian, or mustee, shall, 
on conviction, suffer death. 

Law of March 5, 1823. 

Sec. 89. The Senate and Governor shall have 
power to commute the punishment of death into 
« less punishment, in favor of slaves condemned 
for a capital offence, &c: 

Sec. 90. When the punishment of death has 
been commuted to a perpetual imprisonment, the 
master shall be paid for the vulue of thé slave 
whose sentence has been commuted, provided that 
the price shall not exceed three hundred dollars, 
and that these provisions do not extend to slaves 
condemned for insurrection. 

Law of February 19, 1825. 

Sec. 91. The tribunal for the trial of slaves for 
offences, whether capital or not, hereafter to be 
composed of the parish judge and six inhabitant 
freeholders in the parish; and, in the absence of 
“ judge, a justice of the peace shall act in his 
place. 

Sec. 92. Accused slaves must be tried as soon ag 
possible after being arrested. 

Law of March 16, 1830. 
Sec. 93. The State treasurer shall pay the own- 














ers the value of all slaves whose punishment has 
been commuted from that of death to that of im- 
prisonment for life, &c. 

Sec. 94. Previous to paying the owners for such 
slaves, they shall convey to the State their prop- 
erty in said slaves, &c. 

Sec. 95. The State treasurer to hire out such. 
slaves on the best terms, &c. 

Sec. 96. It shall not be lawful for any slave in 
this State to sell, barter, exchange, give, or de- 
posite or offer to sell, &c., to any free person, any 
species of property whatsoever, without authority 
of the said slave’s master, &c., specially setting 
forth the articles to be sold, &c., under the pen- 
alty of corporal punishment, not exceeding twen- 
ty stripes for the first offence, and forty for the 
second, &c. 

Sec. 97. If any free person in this State shall 
purchase from any slave any species of ‘property 
whatever, or receive in exchange, or acquire by 
barter or gift, or receive on deposite, any species 
of property whatever, from any slave, such slave 
not being authorized in writing to sell, barter, &c., 
such free person, for every such offence, shall in~ 
cur the penalty of fifty dollars, &c. 

Src, 98. But nothing in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to forbid the selling, exchanging, &c., 
by slaves employed as regular market persons, of 
articles in the regular market place, &c., provided 
such slaves have a general permit, in writing, &c. 

Sec. 99. License to retail spirituous liquors, or 
to keep a tippling house or other house of public 
entertainment, secured by bond of five hundred 
dollars ; the condition of which is, that it shall be 
forfeited, should the principal violate any of the 
provisions of this act in relation to slaves, or keep 
a disorderly tippling house, &c., or permit an as- 
semblage of more than three slaves not belonging 
to himself or in his employment, &c. 

Src. 100. No free person of color shall be li- 
censed to retail spirituous liquors or to keep a 
tippling shop, &c., without giving bond in five 
hundred dollars, and getting the sanction of the 
police jury of the parish. 

Sec. 101. All offences not capital, committed by 
slaves, shall be tried by the nearest justice of the 
peace of the parish, &c., with the help of two free- 
holders—one to be selected by the complainant, 
and the other by the master of the slave, &c. 

Law of April 2, 1832. 

Sec, 102. Any trader, pedlar, hawker by land 
or water, tavern or grog-shop keeper, or any nase 
ter or owner or any hand employed on fiat boats, 
&c., who shall sell, give, &c., under any pretence, 
&c., to the slave of any other person, without the 
written consent of the master of such slave, any 
spirituous and intoxicating liquors, or make any 
bargain, &c., with such slave, &c., to procure, give, 
&c., under any pretence, &c., to such slave, &., 
any spirituous, &c., liquors, either by himself or 
by means of a slave, &c., shall forfeit his license 
to the State. and forfeit for the first offence not 
less than two hnndred nor more than four hun- 
dred dollars, and for the second offence not less 
than four hundred nor more than eight hundred 
dollars, &c. Owners or overseers of slaves not 
subject to this provision, &c. 

Szo. 103. Every trader, pedlar, &c., violating 
the provisions of this act, liable civiliter for dama- 
ges to master ofelave, &c., occasioned by intoxica- 
tion from liquor® &c., obtained contrary to the 
provisions hereof, &c.; and if several traders, ped- 
lars, &c., give or sell, &c., the liquor, &c., occa- 
sioning the intoxication of the slave, &c. they 
shall be liable, in solido civilyer, for damages. 
_ Seo. 104, The pla that the spirituous, &c., 
liquor was giveh, sold, &c., by the clerks, employ- 
ees, slaves, &c.. of the trader, pediar, &c., when 
prosecuted under this act, not lawful, &c. 
Src. 105, All persons desirous to keep a grog or 
tippling shop, &c., must first obtain a license from 
the les jury, &c., under pain of criminal proses 
cution and fine of not less than one hundred nor 
more'than five hundred dollars, &c. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 

Ror.—A letter from Oswego, New York 

published in the Journal of Commerce, states tha’ 





rot has made its appearance in eve: 
oa Lacon county. Potatoes, by the wagon Toad, 
have been refused at 124¢ cents per bushel, from 
fear of their perisbing. 
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THE SEQUEL TO “THE WIFE'S TRIAL,” 


We shall finish next week the Sequel to “The 
Wife’s Trial,’ commenced on the fourth page of 
to-day’s paper. Mrs. Southworth ig ever welcome 
to our columns. 


The Communication from Illinois will appear 
next week, and other valuable papers, as we may 
find room. 


crpeclggme n= 
For the National Era 
LINES 
WRITTEN ON HEARING OF THE DEATH OF SILAS 
WRIGHT, OF NEW YORK. 

As they who, tossing midst the storm at night, 

While turning shoreward, where a beacon shone, 
Meet the wall’d blackness of the heaven alone, 

So, on the turbulent waves of party tossed, 

In gloom and tempest men have seen thy light 
Quenched in the darkness. At thy hour of noon, 

While life was pleasant to thy undimmed sight, 

And, day by day, within thy spirit grew 

A holier hope than young Ambition knew, 

As through thy rural quiet, not in vain, 

Pierced the sharp thrill of Freedom’s cry of pain, 
Man of the millions, thon art lost too soon! 

Porients from which the bravest stand aghast— 

The birth-throes of a Future, strange and vast, 

Alarm the land; yet thou, so wise and strong, 

Suddenly summoned to the burial bed, 

Lapped in its slumbers deep and ever long, 

Hear’st not the tumult surging overhead. 

Who now shall rally Freedom’s scattering host! 

Who wear the mantle of the leader lost? 

Who stay the march of slavery? He, whose voice 
Hath called thee from thy task-field, shall not lack 
Yet bolder champions, to beat bravely back 

The wrong which, through His poor ones, reaches Mim : 

Yet firmer hands shall Freedom’s torch-lights trim, 
And wave them high across the abysmal black, 

Till bound, dumb millions there shall see them and re- 


joice! 
J. G. W. 
a nn eee 
THE FIVE ACTS OF THE GENERAL GOV. 
; ERNMENT. 


It may be well to present at one view the va- 
rious acts of the Confederation and Union on the 
question of the extension of slavery. 

ORDINANCE OF 1787. 

The ordinance of 1787, for the government of the 
Northwestern Territory, the sole Territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Confederation, was passed 
by Congress at the same time that the Conven- 
tion for the formation of the Constitution was in 
session; and both bodies sat in the same place. 
It is fair to infer that so important an act, involy- 
ing consequences so far-reaching, and which would 
deeply involve the interests of the new Govern- 
ment, would hardly have been ventured upon, 
unless after a free interchange of opinions be- 
tween members of both the Congress and Con- 
vention. That ordinance may therefore be 
justly regarded as the exponent of the sentiment 
of that period, and of the policy of the Govern- 
ment that was, and that was to be. 

It consists of two parts—one relating to mere 
matters of form and arrangement; the other, to 
permanent guaranties of rights. This part is in 
the form, not of an ordinary legislative act, but 
of a compact, consisting of a preamble and six arti- 
cles, commencing as follows: 

“ And for extending the fundamental princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty, which form the 
basis whereon these republics, their laws and con- 
stitutions, are erected; to fix and establish those 
principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, 
and governments, which forever hereafter shall 
be formed in the said Territory ; to provide, also, 
for the establishment of States and permanent 
Governments therein, and for their admission to 
a share in the Federal Councils, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, at as early periods 
as may be consistent with the general interest— 

“ It is hereby ordained and declared by the authority 
aforesaid, That the following articles shall be con- 
sidered articles of compact between the original 
States and the people and States in the said Ter- 
ritory, and forever remain unalterable, unless by 
common consent, to wit” &c. 

The first article secures therights of conscience; 
the second, the habeas corpus, jury trial, right of 
representation, sacredness of contracts,” &c.; the 
third enjoins the encouragement of public ed- 
ucation and good faith towards the Indians; the 
fourth provides that the territory shall always be 
a part of the United States, guards the public 


“lands of the Confederation lying in it, and se- 


cures the perpetual free navigation of the nav- 
igable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence, as well to the inhabitants of the 
Territory, as to the citizens of the United States ; 
the fifth designates the number and general bound- 
aries of the States to be formed, and invests them 
with the right of admission into the Union, on 
certain conditions; the sixth is in the words fol- 
lowing : 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise 
than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted: Provided, always, 
That any person escaping into the same, from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed, in any 
one of the original States, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or her labor or service, as afore- 
said.” 

These articles, with the exception of the last, 
were reported as a part of the ordinance by Mr. 
Carrington, of Virginia, chairman of the commit- 
tee on the subject. Nathan Dane, of Massachu- 
setts, moved the sixth article as an amendment. 
It was carried, and the ordinance then was adopt- 
ed, by a unanimous vote, South Carolina and all 
the Southern States, except Maryland, (which 
was absent,) voting aye. 

In the year 1785, Mr. King, of Massachusetts, 
had submitted a proposition of the same kind, 
without the proviso, and it was committed, but no 
report was ever made on it. 

A great deal has been lately written upon this 
subject. The editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle, 
in an article purporting to embody facts taken 
from the Journals of Congress, denies to Jeffer- 
son the credit of this Anti-Slavery provision of 
the ordinance, and claims it for Mr. King. Mr. 
Force, of this city, thereupon appears in a very 
elaborate article, quoting more largely from the 
records, and proving, beyond all doubt, that the 
article, as it now stands, was the work of Nathan 
Dane, so often referred to as the author of it. 
Both gentlemen, we think, take a limited view, 
confining their deductions within limits not au- 
thorized by the facts they state. Both admit 
and prove that, in 1784, when a plan for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwestern Territory was under 
consideration, a committee, of which Mr. Jeffer- 
son was chairman, reported an Anti-Slavery arti- 
cle precisely in the language in which it is now 
embodied, except that it was to take effect in the 
year 1800; and that it contained no provision for 
the reclamation of fugitives from service or labor. 
The article reported by Mr. Jefferson, and that 
which now stands in the ordinance, agree in all 
essentials. Both recognise the right and duty of 
the Government of the Union to prohibit the ex- 
tension of slavery in all territory under its ex- 
clusive jurisdiction: both look to the establish- 
ing of this as the permanent policy of the Gov- 
ernment: the only difference between them is, 
that one was to take effect from the date of its 
passage, in 1787, but allowed an exception to its 

general principle—the seizure and reclamation of 
fugitive slaves—while the other allowed no such 
exception, being, in this respect, far preferable, 
though it was not to take effect till the year 
1800, thirteen years after the date of the other 

This was intended merely as a concession to 
the claims of the few slavcholders already in the 
Territory, and in all probability would have heen 
followed by no increage in the number of slaves ; 
while the exceptional clause in the article, as it 
now.stands, has been permanent in its operation 
for half a century, and is still working. For this 
reason, we think the article introduced by Mr. 
Jefferson a far better Anti-Slavery provision than 
that of Mr. Dane. % ays 

‘However this may be, the fact stands out, clear 

and unmistakable, that the noble policy of exclud- 
ing slavery from all United States territory is to 


be ascribed to Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, and 


much as it F : ® 
of the leden tend neo reverted and recommend 


act to carry it into effect. 


Mr. King, of Massachusetts, simply revived the 
movement on a subsequent occasion; and Nathan 
Dane was the mere instrument of incorporating 
it in the ordinance, as it was finally passed. He 
was the author of the Anti-Slavery article now 
constituting one of the six in the ordinance; Jef- 
ferson was the author of the Anti-Slavery policy 
which it declares. Jefferson suggested the Idea ; 
Dane subsequently gave it Form. 
PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA. 

In 1803, Louisiana was purchased. A great 
oversight was committed here, in annexing no 
Anti-Slavery proviso to the terms of purchase. 
One reason of this might have been the haste with 
which the transaction was effected, and the total 
unpreparedness, both of the Government and the 
people, for such a measure, As we have stated, 
more than once, it was not in the contemplation 
of Mr. Jefferson to obtain any territory west of 
the Mississippi; his great object being the acqui- 
sition of the free navigation of the river and of the 
port of New Orleans. The whole Territory of 
Louisiana was forced upon him, and the purchase 
was made by the United States Commissioners 
mithout authority, they acting under what really 
appeared to be an absolute necessity. This, to- 
gether with the fact that the Government was 
loth to interfere with the usages of the alien peo- 
ple inhabiting the Territory, explains why there 
was no movement made for the prohibition of sla- 
very in thenew purchase. But Congress, though 
omitting the performance of its duty in this re- 
spect, still showed, in its act erecting Louisiana 
into two Territories, (approved March 26, 1804,) 
the Anti-Slavery policy of the Government. Sec- 
tion tenth of this act forbids—first, the importa- 
tion of slaves into this Territory, from any port 
or place without the limits of the United States, 
although, by the compromise of the Constitution, 
all the original States were at liberty to carry on 
such importation till the year 1808; secondly, the 
importation, from “any port or place within the 
United States,” of slaves who had been imported 
into the country subsequently to the first day of 
May, 1798, or should thereafter be imported; 
thirdly, as follows: “ No slave or slaves shall, di- 
rectly or indirectly, be introduced into said Ter- 
ritory, except by a citizen of the United States, 
removing into said Territory for actual settle- 
ment, and being at the time of such removal dona 
fide owner of such slave or slaves; and every slave 
imported or brought into the said Territory con- 
trary to the provisions of this act, shall thereup- 
on be entitled to and receive his or her freedom.” 
The whole section, especially the part just 
quoted, plainly shows that it was the policy of 
the Government to discourage slavery in all new 
territory ; although it certainly swerved from the 
straight line marked out by Jefferson, and by the 
ordinance of 1787, in not taking effective measures 
for its complete exclusion. 

MISSOURT COMPROMISE. 

The result of this departure from principle was 
fearfully demonstrated in the struggle which took 
place on the application of Missouri for admission 
as a State, in 1820. The friends of the original 
policy of the Government then rallied, and en- 
deavored to regain what had been lost. The 
struggle here was not to keep out slavery from 
territory in which it was already prohibited, or 
even to exclude it from territory in which it had 
effected an entrance, but to make its abolition a 
condition of the admission of Missouri, as a 
State, where it was a long-standing “domestic 
institution,” and was imbedded in the prejudices, 
usages, and interests of the people. The battle 
of Freedom was necessarily fought under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, its friends having 
to contend against arguments drawn both from 
vested rights and State rights ; and yet, not until 
after the most stubborn resistance, not until some 
of their number had been cajoled by the most 
hdroit compromiser of the age, was the day car- 
ried against them, by a bare majority inthe House 
of Representatives of three votes! 

Some features of that struggle belong also to 
the present contest concerning the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. The political managers in Congress have 
connected the two questions—the organization 
of a Territorial Government for Oregon, with 
the proposition to exclude slavery from new ter- 
ritory; so that, if the friends of Freedom insist 
upon theone, its adversaries may defeat the other. 
Mr. Calhoun, through his agents in the House, 
attempted to procure the rescinding of the Anti- 
Slavery provision in the act for establishing a 
Territorial Government in Oregon, and, failing 
in that, when the act reached the Senate, succeed- 
ed in having it stricken out there, and then, by 
the aid of Whig votes from the Northeastern 
States, in postponing it till another Congress; 
thus keeping it an open question, to be used in 
extorting concessions from the supporters of the 
Wilmot Proviso. 

A similar game was played in 1820. The Sen- 
ate then, as now, was on the side of slavery, and, 
by a cunning thanceuvre, connected the organi- 
zation of a Government for Maine with the ques- 
tion of the admission of Missouri, so that Maine 
was not recognised till the slaveholder’s claim for 
Missouri was fully seeured 

The Missouri struggle terminated, as all know, 
in the famous compromise by which slavery was 
prohibited in all that part of Louisiana Territory 
lying north of 36 deg. 30 min., except so much as 
was included in the State of Missouri. It is in 
the following words: 

“That in all that territory ceded by France to 
the United States, under the name of Louisiana, 
which lies north of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude, 
not included within the limits of the State con- 
templated by this act, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the parties shall have been duly 
convicted, shall be, and is hereby, forever prohib- 
ited: Provided, always, That any person escaping 
into the same, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any State or Territory of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed and conveyed to the person claiming his 
or her services, as aforesaid.” 

The act, in which this is embodied as a proviso, 
authorized Missouri to organize as a State, and 
form a State Convention, and was approved March 
6, 1820. 

Under one view, this compromise was a loss, un- 
der another, a gain, to the cause of Freedom. 
Compared with the ordinance of 1787, and with 
the policy of the Government indicated by that 
ordinance, it was a loss—it showed a retrograde 
policy on the part of the Government. That or- 
dinance consecrated the whole of the United 
States territory to Freedom, in the form of a sol- 
emn compact, not to be repealed but by the consent 
of all the parties to it. This compromise secured 
for Freedom only a portion of the territory be- 
longing tothe United States ; and this, not by a com- 
pact between them and the people and States of 
said territory, irrevocable, unless by common con- 
sent, but by a simple declaratory act of Congress. 

Under another view, it was a substantial gain. 
In the acquisition of Louisiana, in 1803, the Anti- 
Slavery policy of the Government, to a great ex- 
tent, had been disregarded. The result was, sla- 
very was permitted to take root, and spread 
throughout the whole territory. The Missouri 
compromise arrested its growth. While it per- 
mitted slavery to continue in Missouri, as a sov- 
ereign State, and in that portion of the territory 
south of 36 deg. 30 min., where it prevailed to a 
considerable extent, it wrested from the power of 
the Destroyer a portion of the territory north of 
3616 deg., nearly equal to the area of all the States 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi. Un- 
der. this aspect, to this extent, it was a gain to 
Freedom. But this was not all, It was a reaf- 
firmation, after the most portentous struggle 
which has threatened the Union, of the right 
of the General Government to set bounds to the 
extension of slavery beyond its present limits, and 
of its duty to do so. 

If we include the act establishing a Territorial 
Government in Louisi na in 1804, prohibiting the 
introduction of slaves into Louisiana, except by 
cies oe States owning the slaves, and enter 
melt: vate he ‘purpose of actual settle- 
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gards of that Government, was virtually pronounc- 
ed false and heretical. 
THE TEXAS COMPROMISE. 

Shut in on the north and northwest, the class 
of persons interested in the support and exten- 
sion of slavery began, subsequently to this ad- 
justment of the Missouri compromise, to plot for 
the acquisition of territory on the southwest, so 
that they might have an indefinite range for their 
slave labor—a species of labor which can live 
only by the continual and rapid expansion of the 
field of its operations. The results of their 
scheming were the insidious introduction of sla- 
very into Texas, its revolt, its independence, its 
application for admission into our Union, the an- 
nexation contest. There was much in the nature 
of the acquisition proposed to the American Peo- 
ple, assimilating it in importance to the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana; and the public mind, being 
poisoned with groundless jealousies of foreign 
intrigue, opposed less resistance than it otherwise 
would, to the project of annexation. The ques- 
tion of slavery extension, as connected with this 
project, was settled hastily and blindly, after little 
discussion, by the application, in a blundering 
way, of the principle of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. 

Five steps mark the annexation of Texas. The 
first is the joint resolution of Congress, approved 
March 1, 1845: 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the. United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That Congress doth consent that the ter- 
ritory properly included within and rightfully 
belonging to the republic of Texas, may be erect- 
ed into a new State, to be called the State of 
Texas, with a republican form of government, to 
be adopted by the people of said republic, by 
deputies in convention assembled, with the consent 
of the existing Government, in order that the same 
may be admitted as one of the States of this 
Union. 

“2. And he it further resolved, That the foregoing 
consent of Congress is given upon the following 
conditions, and with the following guarantees, to 
wit,” Xe. 

The third of these conditions, the only one 
which now concerns us, is as follows: 


“ Third. New States, of convenient size, not ex- 
ceeding four in number, in addition to said State of 
‘Texas, and having sufficient population, may here- 
after, by the consent of said State, be formed out of 
the territory thereof, which shall be entitled to 
admission under the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. And such States as may be formed 
out of that portion of said territory lying south 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, commonly known as the Missouri Compro- 
mise line, shall be admitted into the Union with 
or without slavery, as the people of each State 
asking admission may desire. And in such state 
or States as shall be formed out of said territory 
north:of said Missouri Compromise line, slavery, or 
involuntary servitude (except for crime) shall be pro- 
hibited” 

The second step is the joint resolution of the 
Congress of Texas, approved June 23, 1845, the 
preamble to which, having recited the terms and 
conditions proposed by the joint resolution of the 
Congress of the United States, is followed by the 
following resolution : 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the republic of Texas in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Government of Texas doth consent 
that the people and territory of the republic of 
Texas may be erected into a new State, to be 
called the State of Texas, with a republican form 
of government, to be adopted by the people of 
said republic, by deputies in Convention assem- 
bled, in order that the same may be admitted as 
one of the States of the American Union; and 
said consent is given on the terms, guarantees, and 
conditions, set forth in the preamble to this joint reso- 
lution. 

“Src. 2. Be wt further resolved, That the procla- 
mation of the President of the republic of Texas, 
bearing date May fifth, eighteen hundred and 
forty-five, and the election of deputies to sit in 
convention at Austin, on the fourth day of July 
next, for the adoption of a Constitution for the 
State of Texas, had in accordance therewith, here- 
by receives the consent of the existing Govern- 
ment of Texas.” 

Next in order is the ordinance of the Texan 
people, whose delegates, in Convention assembled, 
adopted, July 4th, 1845, the following: 

“ Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has passed resolutions providing for 
the annexation of Texas to that Union, which 
resolutions were approved by the President of the 
United States on the first day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-five ; and whercas 
the President of the United States has submit- 
ted to Texas the firs! and second sections of the said 
resolution, as the Basis upon which Texas may be ad- 
mitted as one of the States of the said Union; and 
whereas the existing Government of the republic 
of Texas has assented to the proposais thus made, 
the terms and conditions of which are as follows : 

[The two first sections of the joint resolution 
of the Congress of the United States are here 
quoted. | 

“ Nom, in order to manifest the assant of the people 
of this republic, as required in the above-recited por- 
tious of the said resolutions, we, the deputies of the 
people of Texas, in Convention assembled, in their 
name, and by their authority, do ordain and de- 
clare, that we assent to and accept the proposals, con- 
ditions, and guarantees, contained in the first and see- 
ond sections of the resolution of the Congress of the 
United States aforesaid. 

“Tomas J. Rusx, President.” 

The fourth step is the formation of the Consti- 
tution of Texas, by the same Convention, which 
recites as follows : 

“ We the people of the republic of Tvxas, acknow- 
ledging with gratitude the grace and heneficence of 
God, in permitting us to make choice of our form 
of government, do, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE JOINT RESOLUTION FOR ANNEXING 
Texas To Tuk Unitep States, approved March 
first, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, 
ordain and establish this Constitution.” 

This Constitution was ratified by the people of 
Texas at the ballot-box. 

The fifth step, which completed the introduc- 
tion of Texas into the Union, is the joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, ap- 
proved on the 29th of December, 1845, with a 
preamble as follows: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
by a joint resolution approved March the first, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, did consent that 
the territory properly included within, and right- 
fully belonging to, the republic of Texas, might 
be erected into a new State, to be called the State 
of Texas, with a republican form of government, 
to be adopted by the people of said republic, by 
deputies in Convention assembled, with the con- 
sent of the existing Government, in order that 
the same might be admitted as one of the States 
of the Union; which consent of Congress was given 
upon certain conditions specified in the first and second 
sections of said juint resolution: and whereas the 
people of the said republic of Texas, by deputies 
in Convention assembled, with the consent of the 
existing Government, did adopt a Constitution, 
and erect a new State with a republican form of 
government, and in the name of the ple of 
Texas, and by their authority, did ordain and de- 
clare that they assented to and accepted the proposals, 
conditions, and guarantees, contained in said first and 
second sections of said resolution: and whereas the 
said Constitution, with the proper evidence of its 
adoption by the people of the republic of Texas, has 
been transmitted to the President of the United 
States, and laid before Congress, in conformity to 
the provisions of said joint resolution: there- 
fore,” &e. 

Now, we wish to call attention to a fact we al- 
luded to last week, in some comments upon the 
article of the Washington Union, of whose compi- 
lation of the foregoing resolutions we have availed 
ourselves. Zhe compromise in relation to Texas is 
not THE Missourt Comrromise. 

The Missouri Compromise ordains that in all 
of the Louisiana Territory above 36 deg. 30 min., 
slavery “shall be and is hereby forever prohibited.” 
It secured for freedom a far larger amount of the 
Territory than it gave to slavery. It put an end 
to slavery in that portion of it at once, and pro- 
hibited it forever. 

But the Texas compromise secured for Free- 
dom only one-tenth of the territory of Texas—and 
that, only in a contingency. It does not prohibit 
slavery now, or at a fature period, in any portion 
of territory lying north of 36 deg 30 min. Its lan- 

is remarkable: 

“And in such STATE or STATES as may 
be formed out of said territory, north of said 
Missouri compromise line, slavery or inyolun 
servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited. 

The provision, on its very face, bears the marks. 
of gross carelessness, or a deliberate design to 
impose upon the opponents of slayery. It does 
not attempt to do what is practicable—exclude 


| slavery, at once and -foreyer, from this piece of 


territory north of 36-deg.30 min.; but it does pre- 


tend to do what every one of its projectors and 


leading supporters believed, and yet believes, is 
utterly impracticable—prohibit slavery in a sove- 
reign State. It leaves the territory open to the 
incursions of slavery. Slaveholders may settle 
there, and constitute the majority of the popula- 
tion ; and there is nothing in the precious com- 
promise to prevent them. When their numbers 
shall be sufficient, they may form a Constitu- 
tion, containing no allusion to slavery, and de- 
mand admission into the Union. According to 
the terms of the Federal Constitution, Con- 
gress, finding nothing in the form of government 
of the new State repugnant to the Constitution, 
or a republican form of government, will accede 
to the demand. It becomes a member of our 
Union, and forthwith calls a Convention to 
make such an alteration in her Constitution as 
shall secure the system of slavery against aboli- 
tion, except by a Convention of the People. What 
becomes of your beautiful compromise? What 
can it accomplish? It says slavery shall be pro- 
hibited in that State; but where is the power of 
Congress to interfere with State legislation, when 
a State has assumed the right of membership of 
this Union, standing upon an equal footing with 
the other States? And, should a case be made so 
as to present the question to the Supreme Court, 
does any one imagine that it would recognise 
the principle that Congress may legislate for the 
internal concerns of a State, in adyance of its insti- 
tution? Would it not see, that if Congress could 
do this on one point, it could do it upon all, and 
thus frame a complete code of laws for all the in- 
ternal affairs of a State, when it should be 
formed ? 

Whether the managers in this wonderful com- 
promise understood what they were about or not, 
the result is the same—the provision professedly 
securing the interests of Freedom above 3614 
degrees, is totally futile—a mere dead letter ; and 
if Slavery do not make headway in the territory 
north of that line, it will not be because Of any 
legal prohibition, but of natural obstacles. 

In this fourth act of the Government, in regard 
to slavery, we find it carelessly or wickedly aban- 
doning, in toto, its Anti-Slavery policy—yield- 
ing all to slavery, securing nothing to liberty, 
unless, indeed, we may except the virtual asser- 
tion of the right of Congress, still recognised even 
in this most disgraceful compromise, to control 
or arrest the extension of slavery. 

THE WILMOT PROVISO. 

The comparative ease with which the Slave 
Power accomplished its will in the case of Texas 
emboldened it beyond measure, especially when 
its great Advocate and Embodiment recollected 
that annexation was carried in full view of his 
daring declaration that it was necessary to pre- 
vent the abolition of slavery in Texas, and, by 
consequence, the impairment of the system in the 
United States. The sanction given by a majority 
of the American People, under such circumstan- 
ees, to the measure, he construed into a sanction 
to slavery. Was it any wonder, therefore, that 
further extension of slayeholding territory should 
seem desirable to the “ Powers that Be;” that vaster 
schemes of slaveholding acquisition should be har- 
bored. War, it is said, resulted from the annexa- 
tion of Texas. So it did; but only because the 
great object to be gained was—California, New 
Mexico, and, perhaps, Chihuahua. Had there 
been nothing ulterior in the plans of the slave- 
holders, annexation need not to have resulted in 
open war. 

Many of the Democrats began to open their 
eyes to these things, andj as a measure dictated 
by a regard for their own independence, for the 
reputation of their country, for the cause of Hu- 
man Liberty, they, in conjunction with Whigs of 
the North, undertook to revive the original Anti- 
Slavery policy of the Government, py the intro- 
duction of the vital article of the ordinance of 
1787, to be annexed to any measure, executive or 
legislative, for the acquisition of territory, as fol- 
lows: 

“ Provided, That there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in any territory which 
shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the 
United States, by virtue of this appropriation, or 
in any other manner whatsoever, except for crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted : 
Provided, always, That any person escaping into 
that territory, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any one of the United States, 
such person may be lawfully reclaimed and car- 
ried out of such territory, to the person claiming 
his or her service.” 

This proviso was agreed upon by the Whigs 
and Democrats in consultation, and measures 
were taken that there should be no failure in 
getting it before Congress. When, towards the 
close of the first session of the last Congress, a 
bill was introduced, appropriating two millions of 
dollars, in response to the demand of the Chief 
Executive, for the purpose of making peace with 
Mexico, by the acquisition of territory, several 
members were ready, but Mr. Wilmot, of Penn- 
sylvania, succeeded in obtaining the floor, and 
offering the Proviso. It sent a thrill of joy 
throughout the free States; all parties sustained it ; 
and Whigs and Democrats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives carried it through triumphantly. It 
was defeated in the Senate, in consequence of the 
hour of adjournment till the next session, cutting 
short further action and discussion. 

Again introduced, at the following session, as 
a proviso to @ similar bill, it was carried through 
the House, after a protracted and severe struggle, 
but hy a diminished majority ; sent to the Senate, 
where it was stricken out of the bill, which then 
was returned to the House, where an attempt to 
restore it failed, by about the same vote that car- 
ried the Missouri compromise, and the bill was 


passed. 
WHAT MUST BE. 


Thus far, the three millions placed at the dis- 
posal of the Chief Executive, have accomplished 
no peace. ‘Territory, however, has been overrun 
by our arms, and is now under military rule. That 
the Administration will ever abandon California, 
or a large portion of New Mexico, no sane man 
supposes. ‘The recent triumphs of the arms of 
Gen. Scott render it not improbable that the Mexi- 
cans may be inclined to listen to some terms of 
peace. Itis not unlikely that negotiations may 
be commenced before the next Congress, and that 
that body may be called upon to act in the mat- 
ter—the Senate, as the constitutional adviser of 
the President; and the House, as its consent will 
be necessary to the appropriations which shall be 
required. This Proviso must then again come up, 
and, in all probability, will be finally settled. Its 
agitation will constitute the great crisis in our 
history ; and, as it shall be decided, we cannot but 
think that the destinies of Republicanism in this 
country and of our Union will be determined. 

THE QUESTION. 

The question is simply this: Shall the original 
Anti-Slavery policy of the Government, the wis- 
dom and benevolence of which are gloriously at- 
tested by the unexampled growth of population, 
wealth, intelligence, and power, in the States of 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, be revived in its fulness, and adhered to 
henceforth forever? Or, shall the compromising 
policy of 1820 and 1845, the cruelty and folly of 
which are painfully demonstrated in the retro- 
grade mareh of population and power in the older 
slave States, in the diffusion of a blasting institu- 
tion over the fertile plains and valleys of the new 
slave States, in the devouring aggressiveness which 
marks the character of our wandering population 
on the Southwest, in the gross usurpations, by sla- 
very, of office and power inthe Federal Govern- 
ment, in the present miserable, wasteful, inglo- 
rious War against a sister Republic—shall this 
compromising policy be finally settled upon as the 
permanent policy of the United States? 

Recollect, more is demanded now by Slavery 
than was ever whispered before. The ordinance 
of 87 not only excluded it from all the ter- 
ritory of the Confederation—it emancipated the 


lowed it to continue in a certain portion of the 
United States territory, where it had become in- 
corporated with the prejudices and usages of the 
peoplé. But the advocates of the extension of 
this compromise to the Pacific, propose to permit 
slavery to enter, take root, and flourish, in terri- 





slaves there. The Missouri compromise only al-, 





tory where'it is now prohibited by the laws of the: 


sister Republic, against which we are waging war, 

and which we are fond of styling semi-barbarous ! 

And this demand, unprecedented in our history, 

is made at a period when Christendom in the old 

world has branded slavery as a curse, and even 

Mahomedanism is moving for its abolition. 
SHALL WE YIELD? 

This is the Great Question to be decided. Is 
the country ready for it? Are Parties ready to 
meet it? Are Representatives and Senators pre- 
pared to do their duty? Let every man who loves 
his country, who would see the Union consecrated 
asa glorious means to the establishment of Univer- 
sal Liberty, who longs for the complete triumph 
of Democratic Principles, who prays for the 
speedy coming of the day when Man shall not op- 
press his Brother, but when all shall guard the 
rights and seek the interests of all—let every such 
man answer. Look at the Parties; what arethey 
about? Faltering, paltering, blinking, dodging, 
devising all sorts of base expedients, Yankee 
tricks and Southern humbugs, to evade the 
Great Issue—to escape doing their duty. They 
want to elect a President—they have a liquorish 
eye tothe spoils; one aspires to a Secretary of 
State-ship another would have chief care of the 
Treasury of the nation ; another is anxious to go 
abroad, and a snug outfit of $9,000 would do him 
great service; swarms are buzzing around the 
petty offices where Uncle Sam-deals out bread 
to the hungry. Who cares for the country, its 
honor, its virtue, its justice, its freedom, its atti- 
tude towards the great cause of Human Rights? 

One party is to be drilled to believe that noth- 
ing more is necessary than to protest, PROTEST. 
PROTEST, against any more territory. “Ay,” 
said one of the shrewdest Mississippi politicians, 
speaking of the great Corwin Whig Protesting 
Convention at Warren, Ohio, “I believe we shall 
keep them protesting—wer LiKe iT.” 

The other party is taking lessons in the alpha- 
bet of the Missouri compromise, and is becoming 
very docile. It is gradually to be stultified a-la- 
Buchanan, until by next winter it shall be fully 
disciplined to be cheated by another lying com- 
promise, which shall send Liberty to seek a home 
among rocks, ravines, and deserts, and abandon to 
the ravages of Slavery boundless tracts of ex- 
haustless fertility. 

Has the Press no devotion to Justice? Has it 
no voice for Truth? Cannot the religious Press 
for a little while speak for Freedom? Must the 
Literary brotherhood go on dreaming, amid their 
pretty fancies, when Human Rights need the 
advocacy of every man with an intellect? Can- 
not the neutral press forget its jests, and cease 
for a little while to play the Merry Andrew? 
Thanks to God! the Liberty press, a few Whig 
and a few Democratic journals, are yet clear- 
sighted, firm, and true. But, above all, will not 
the People act at the Ballot Box ? 





“NO MORE TERRITORY"—NINE REASONS 
AGAINST THE NEW PLATFORM, 


The Whigs of Cuyahoga county, Ohio, in Con- 
vention assembled, lately passed the following res- 
olutions : 

“ Resolved, That while we regard the ‘ Wilmot 
Proviso’ as the ‘freeman’s platform, we at the 
same time declare the Wuic pocTRINE TO BE STILL. 
BROADER; namely, Unqualified Opposition to any 
further annexation of territory to this Union; that 
upon THIS GROUND the Whigs of the North and South, 
East and West, SHOULD UNITE AND DO RATTLE 
AGAINST ALL ATTEMPTS TO BRING IN ANY MORE TER- 
titory, either by purchase or by conquest, or un- 
der the cunning pretext of payment of the expen- 
ses of the war. 

“ Resolved, That, in carrying out our principles, 
we can support no man for the Presidency unless 
he be a stanch, tried Whig, approved by a Whig 
National Convention, and who is openly pledged 
against any further annexation of territory or ex- 
tension of slavery.” 

These resolutions present distinctly the issue, 
“ No More Territory,” without qualification. 
This is now the favorite doctrine of the Whig 
party. With rare exceptions, it is insisted upon 
by some hundreds of Whig papers with which we 
exchange. They expect to rally the whole party 
upon this ground, and succeed by it in carrying 
the Presidential election. 

Never have we seen any new measure, involv- 
ing so momentous consequences, adopted so blind- 
ly and precipitately, unless we may except the 
annexation of Texas. 

These Whig leaders may as well be admonish- 
ed, in advance, that the hope of rallying the Anti- 
Slavery voters of the free States on such a basis 
is utterly delusive. For one, we have given suf- 
ficient evidence that we hate slavery as much as 
they do; but we must say to them, that were there 
no other party in the world, we could hold no fel- 
lows! ip with one adopting as a leading doctrine, 
“unqualified opposition to the annexation of ter- 
ritory to the United States;” and thousands of 
Anti-Slavery voters fully sympathize with us. 

We are inflexibly hostile to this policy, be- 
cause— 

1. It is anti-American. If there be any fact 
conspicuous above all others in our history, it is. 
that the genius of the American People, the na- 
ture of their free institutions, the peculiarities o/ 
their circumstances and social condition, have 
continually impelled them to the acquisition of 
territory. This is just as mucha law of the Ameri- 
can Republic as any law upon the statute book; 
and the great duty of the statesman is, not to at- 
tempt to arrest its operation, but to labor continu- 
ally to render its workings harmonious with Jus- 
tice to our neighbors, and Peace and Freedom 
among ourselves. 

2. It isa cowardly concession to an impudent 
demand of Slavery. The claim set up by the 
slaveholders is, that all new territory shall be di- 
vided equally between Slavery and Liberty. 


There is nothing in the Constitution, nothing in 


the great purposes that were sought to be accom- 
plished by the compact of union, nothing in com- 
mon sense, nothing in sound policy, nothing in 
decency, to give the slightest countenance to such 
a claim, but much in them all which should im- 
pel us promptly and sternly to repudiate it. We 
are ready to meet, to discuss, to reject their claim, 
and thus vindicate the Constitution of the coun- 
try, the memory of our Fathers, and the Republi- 
canism of these States, against the charge of re- 
garding with equal favor, of placing upon equal 
footing, Personal Freedom, the inalienable birth- 
right of Humanity, the essential condition to 
its Development, and Personal Slavery, the great- 
est enemy of Humanity, and the essential obsta- 
cle to its Progress. The policy we oppose is a 


complete evasion of. this manly course, virtu-- 


ally admits that Liberty and Slavery are of equal 
worth and equal claims, and therefore, for the 
sake of uniting in one party brotherhood their 
respective advocates and supporters, the exten- 
sion of territory, the expansion of our free insti- 
tutions, the progress of the country, are all to be 
given up—a sacrifice on the altar of Party! We 
trample under foot a policy which proposes no 
other way of staying the march of Slavery than by 
arresting the march of Liberty; thus elevating 
the monstrous Exception to the same rank and 
consideration as the glorious Principle. 

3. It is delusive. The Southern Whigs are not 
and cannot be brought to unite upon any such 
basis. The temporary adhesion of a majority of 
them might be secured, until by the help of North- 
ern votes they could succeed in electing a Presi- 
dential candidate sound, as they count soundness, 
on the question of Slavery. But even that, will 
be of no avail. 'The House of Representatives. 
thus far, is equally divided between Whigs and 
Democrats ; some of them are Independents, who 
may or may not act with the Whigs generally, 
who will be sure to separate from them on the 
No-More-Territory Issue. A few more States 
have yet to vote, but it’ is hardly to be expected 
that the result will greatly alter the present rela- 
tions of parties in the House of Representatives. 
The most sanguine Whig can expect but a bare 
majority. Now, let it be remembered that the 
Democrats in solid phalanx will go for territory ; 
and that Hilliard, of Alabama, and a few other 
Whigs of his stamp, enovgh to carry the day, will 
on this point act, with them, ‘The protest of the 
New York Courier and. Enquirer against this new 


doctrine shows that that class of Whigs which it 


represents, even at the North, cannot be brought 
to sustain any such policy. 

4, Thereis no probability, even could the Whig 
ranks be rallied on this ground, that it will be 
of any practical importance. There is a Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate, which cannot be 
changed by the result of any election to be held 
this year. By the Constitution, the President. 
with the Senate, has the sole right to form trea- 
ties. ‘There is a strong prob. bility, acknowledged 
by the Whig press generally, that peace with 
Mexico will soon be made. ‘I'he President will 
undoubtedly insist upon the cession of California 
and at least a portion of New Mexico, even should 
he be obliged to offer a liberal equivalent. A 
treaty embracing such provisions Will, in all prob- 
ability, be laid before the Senate, in which there 
isa Democratic majority. Of course, it will be 
ratified, and thus new territory will haye been ac- 
quired. Now to the question: Suppose you have 
a small majority of No-More-Territory men in 
the House, and that an appropriation of a few 
millions be required to carry the treaty into ef- 
fect, is there anybody mad enough to dream that 
it would be refused? Now would be time to an- 
nex the Anti-Slavery proviso; but the members 
who would refuse money which would be neces- 
sary to secure the peace made between the two 
countries would be universally execrated. 

5. It is short-sighted ; it makes no provision for 
the future. Suppose such a treaty made, such 
appropriations required, and yielded; then the 
next question would be, a Territorial Government. 
Does your “ No-more-territory” policy provide for 
this contingency? The great point to be settled now 
would be one left out of sight in your deceptious 
issue—Shall Slavery be prohibited in the New 
Territorial Government? This would be the ques- 
tion, which, after all, would have to be met, and yet 
this is the very question your wretched policy 
would suppress. 

6. It isnon-committal on the subject of Slavery. 
and aims chiefly to unite Whig Anti-Slavery men 
and Whig slaveholders in the support of one can- 
didate for the Presidency; but there is not a man 
in the country who does not know that this very 
non-committalism on the part of Whig non-slave- 
holding delegates in their National Nominating 
Conventions, has always been artfully used by the 
slaveholding delegates to secure nominations hos- 
tile to all Anti-Siavery policy. Such will con- 
tinue to be the case, while this non-committal poli- 
cy shall be pursued. 

7. Its obvious tendency is to repress all agita- 
tion on the subject of slavery, and quell the ris- 
ing spirit of Freedom among the people. 

8. It renders tctally impossible a union of the 
people of the free States against the aggressions 
of slavery, and one purpose of it is to prevent any 
such union. The Wilmot Proviso afforded com- 
mon ground on, which the friends of freedom, of 
all parties and all sections of the country, might 
meet and act. It is just what the Whigs of Cuya- 
hoga, in their resolution quoted above, call “ the 
Freeman’s Platform ;” and the “ No-More-Ter- 
ritory” policy is also what they intimate, The 
Wuie Platform. The distinction is broadly 
drawn. All freemen who love Freedom may rally 
on “the Freeman’s Platform”’—there need be no 
jostling of Whig or Democrat there—but none 
but Whigs can rally on the No-More-Territory 
Whig platform; and on that, all Whigs, Anti- 
Slavery and Pro-Slavery, may stand—thus prov- 
ing that it is erected, not for the benefit of Free- 
dom or the Country, but for the safety of Whig- 
ery and Party. The great body of Democrats 
at the North would have stood side by side with 
the Whigs there, had not the latter, in adopting 
the new issue, showed their purpose again to in- 
sulate themselves in their party exclusivencss, 
and seek their own party success. As the Dem- 
ocratic Anti-Slavery men could not endorse this 
issue—and the Whigs knewthey could not—they 
saw that there was no alternative for them, but to 
bear the whole burden of the Proviso, or, after 
the example set by the Whigs, find a new issue 
The majority of them, judging from the tone of 
their press, have resolved upon the latter course : 
and hence the favor with which the proposition 
of the renewal of the Missouri Compromise. 
which was scouted by them last winter, is now 
received. Thus is Freedom wounded in the 
house of her professed friends ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the Whigs struck the-irst blow. 

We detest this policy, then, because it is only 
another development of the tactics of the Slave 
Power, which, by bribing and dividing, has always 
succeeded in accomplishing its will. 


We have presented our objections to the new 
policy, as set forth in the resolutions of the Cuya- 
hoga Whigs, and as urged bya portion of the 
Whig party. But this is not precisely the aspect 
of the new doctrine, as enunciated in Mr. Ber- 
rien’s resolution, which is proposed by the Rich- 
mond Whig, North American, and other leading 
Whigs, as the true basis of union. 

“Provided, always, and it is hereby declared 
to be the true intent and meaning of Congress in 
making this appropriation, that the war with Mex- 
ico ought not to be prosecuted by this Govern- 
ment with any view to the dismemberment of that 
Republic, or to the acquisition, by conquest, of 
any portion of her territory; that this Govern- 
ment, ever desirous to maintain and preserve 
peaceful and friendly relations with all nations. 
and particularly with the neighboring Republic 
of Mexico, will always be ready to enter upon ne- 
gotiations with a view to terminate the present 
unhappy conflict, on terms which shall secure the 
just rights and preserve inviolate the national 
honor of the United States and of Mexico; that 
it is especially desirable, in order to maintain and 
preserve those amicable relations which ought al- 
ways to exist between neighboring Republics. 
that the boundary of the State of Texas should 
be definitively settled, and that provision be made 
by the Republic of Mexico for the prompt and 
equitable adjustment of the just claims of our cit- 
izens on that Republic.” 

There is nothing about unqualified opposition to 
annexation of territory in this. It simply dis- 
claims all purpose of dismembering Mexico, or, as 
immediately explained, of “ acquisition by conquest 
of any portion of her territory.” So does the 
present Administration. And who does not see 
that, shouid the responsibility of negotiating a 
peace devolve upon a Whig Executive, sufficient 
latitude would be left by the terms of this resolu- 
tion to acquire territory ? Does not the resolu- 
tion contemplate the prompt settlement of the 
claims of our citizens? But these claims amount 
to eight millions of dollars. How could Mexico, 
with her revenues destroyed, her resources ex- 
hausted, crushed to the earth under an over- 
whelming debt, promptly settle any such claims? 
She could not, unless by the cession of a portion 
of her territory ; and would not a Whig Admin- 
istration, bound only by the terms of this resolu- 
tion, deem it honorable and just to ask for Cali- 
fornia and Santa Fe, instead of money ; assuming 
the indebtedness to our citizens, and holding out 
the further inducement of an appropriation from 
our treasury? What, in the spirit or terms of 
Mr. Berrien’s resolution, would such a course 
violate ? 

Supposing, then, this resolution of qualified op- 
position to the annexation of any more territory 
to be the basis finally agreed upon, our first ob- 
jection would be obviated, but the rest would still 
continue in force, and this additional one would 
bear against it most conclusively. 

9. By leaving open the question of acquiring 
territory by honorable means, and at the same 
time smothering the issue—no more slave terri- 
tory—it would put it in the power of @ future 
Whig Administration, should not the war be de- 
cided before its advent, to do precisely what it 
pretends it will render impossible to be done— 
extend slave territory. For, if the terms and 
spirit of Mr. Berrien’s resolutions allow the just 
and honorable acquisition of territory, and if a 
Whig Convention exclude entirely all questions 
in regard to a candidate’s opinion concerning the 
extension of slavery, then the South will without 
doubt secure a candidate of “ sound views” on the 
slavery question, so that. the final result. of this 
grand Whig movement would: be; the prostration 
of every safeguard of Freedom, und an open field 
for slavery. ; aco 
Away, then, with all compromises and evasions! 





tion which must be met at no distant period ; 
our progress, and settled either for o * 
Cause of Human Liberty. Wh 
agony? Why leave open a qu 
magnitude, and whose agitation will continue t 
chafe and irritate and produce unbrotherly teal. 
ings, until suspense be ended, and it be decided 
whether American Republicanism is to be the 
pillar of Liberty, or Propagandist of Slavery ’ 
All that we need for the crisis is, firmness and 
truthfulness. 
“ Freeman! born upon the soil! 
Fully, fairly deemest thou 
Slavery’s arts would make a spoil 
Of this land of freedom now ? 
Be firm! Be true! 
Resolve on what will shield from hari, 
And do it with no laggard arm! 


¥ against the 
Y prolong the 
estion of such 


Man! of every clime and creed! 
With a high and holy trust, 

Dost thou on thy mission Bpeed, 
Seeking bat the Right, the Just? 


Be firm! Be trne! 
Though sorely tried in many a way 
Despair not! God will bring thy Day,” 


oom -> 


THE HERALD OF TRUTH, 


We have looked over, with a good dea] of inter- 
est, several numbers of this monthly, Published at 
Cincinnati: L. A. Hine, editor. {[t is certainly 
highly creditable to Western literature The 
freshness, freedom, and simple earnestyess and 


exalted aim of some of its prose articles, forn 9 


favorable conirast with the general tenor syd 
execution of the magazine Writing of the day 
Among the poetical contributors to the work ave 
Phoebe and Alice Carey, the latter of whom has 
introduced herself favorably to the readers of the 
Era. She only needs care and patience in revising 


and elaborating her pieces, to insure a warin we! 


come from the public. Some of her verses are 


really beautiful in thought and expression. The 
following, for example : 
“ See through the gathering darkness 
he spire of the village church 
And the pale white tombs, half hidden 
By the tasseled willow and birch. 


Vain is the golden drifting 
Of morning light on the hill; 
No white hands open the windows 
Of these chambers dark and still.” 
Or this: 

“* Wisdom is reaped from the furrowa 
The plough of the Koman drew. 
From the white tents of the crusades 
The phantoms of glory are gone; 
But the zeal of the barefooted herinit 

In humanity’s heart lives on.” 


In a piece entitled “The Orphan’s Song,” oc. 
curs the following comparison, in the midst of a 
rather commonplace invocation of “the last sleep 


“ Dearer than to the Arab maid, 
, When sands are hotly glowing, 
The deep well and the tented shade 
Were peace of thy bestowing.” 
Tere is another, equally beautiful : 


“One word of the commonest kindness 
Could make all around me seem bright, 
As birds in their haunts of summer, 
Or lights in a village at night.” 


We cannot forbear, in this connection, to quote 
at length the following spirited invocation, from 
the Herald of 6th month last: 

“TRUTH. 


Bright-winged epirit of the sky, 
Beautiful and holy, 

Pass thou not neglectful by 
The despised and lowly! 


Where the mourner by the tomb 
Sits, the dark unheeding, 

With the white down of thy plume, 
Bind the heart from bleeding! 


Like the sweet light of the stars, 
Pierce the gloomiest prison, 

Leaving broken bolts and bars 
Cerements of the risen! 


Where along the furrowed soil 
Corn and rice are springing, 

Let us hear the child of toil 
At his labor singing! 


Though the downy lip of youth 
Whiten with its terror, 

With thy sacred wand, oh, Truth! 
Smite gray-bearded Error! 


Right in Superstition’s frown 
Be his doom allotted, 

And to lower the coffin down, 
Hangmen’s cords be knotted ! 


Where the progeny of sin 
Hold their horrid revels, 

In the Master’s name, go in, 
And rebuke the devils. 

Surely the ‘ good time’ is nigh, 
For thy wide diffusion, 

Else God’s promise is a lie, 
And our faith, delusion.”’ 


Of the philosophy and religious views of “The 
Herald,” we can only say that we have not been 
able so fully to comprehend them, as to be quali- 
fied to sit in judgment upon them. We have oc- 
casionally noted a degree of assumption and dog- 
matism, which by no means commends itself to 
our taste. Some of its writers, moreover, deal 
quite too freely in the cant of Transcendentalism. 
Plain, common, old-fashioned Saxon words furnish 
the best medium of thought. The Apostle never 
gave sounder advice than that which discouraged 
among his disciples the use of “ unknown tongues.” 
He tells us, indeed, that “he that speaketh in an 
unknown tongue edifieth himself;” but we greatly 
question whether the same could be said of out 
modern philosophy, while engaged in “airing its 
vocabulary.” J. G.W. 
MACAULEY'S REJECTION AT EDINBURGH. 


o—___—__ 


The late election of members of Parliament in 
Great Britain has been characterized by many 
extraordinary results, not the least remarkable of 
which is the rejection of Thomas Babington Ma- 
cauley, by his Edinburgh constituency, and the 
election of an obscure individual, “one Mr. Cow 
an,” over the most brilliant Essayist of the age 
holding a high place in Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and one of the best orators of the Whigs 
in the House of Commons. The leading Whig 
prints, as might be expected, denounce the elec 
tors of Edinburgh in no measured terms. The 
London’ press is especially loud in its complaints, 
maintaining that, by rejecting a world-famous 
orator and writer, who was only guilty of habitu 
ally and scornfully misrepresenting their princi- 
ples, and electing in his place a sober, kirk-going 
trader, who is of their own way of thinking. the 
citizens of the modern Athens have covered them- 
selves with disgrace, paralleled only by that of 
the people of ancient Athens in banishing Aris- 
tides. 

The truth of the matter seems to be, that the 
brilliant Essayist, like toomany other men of ge 
nius, of whom history takes note, has been more 
than suspected of prostituting his fine talents and 
readiness of tongue and pen in the service of 
Power against Right. Ie has been the literary 
slave of the Whigs—a party once the emboti- 
ment of Reform in Great Britain, now disavow- 
ing its early liberalism, and, if not actually trav- 
elling backwardymaking at least a dead stand 
As a politician, he is what Bacon and Burke 
were in their day—the protege of the aristocracy, 
not the tribune of the people. The Whig party, 
of which he is @ placeman, has not kept pace with 
the popular feeling against ecclesiastical rulers 
and church endowments. When a large public 
meeting, representing the Dissenters of Great 
Britain, remonstrated against the grant to May- 
nooth College, not on the ground of anti-Catholi- 
cism, but of opposition to ecclesiastical bribes 2" I 
endowments, whether bestowed upon Popery °T 
Methodism, Macauley held up the remonstrants 
to ridicule in the House of Commons. “ Exeter 
Hall has had its bray,” said the sarcastic oT’ 
tor. On the State Education bill, involving the 
same principle of Church and State connection, 
he treated the memorials of his dissenting Co” 
stituents with downright contempt. He scemed 
to suppose that his popularity as a reviewer and 
splendid dialectician, conferred so high an honor 
upon his Edinburgh constituents, that for the sake 
of retaining it they would consent to see their 
petitions and remonstrances trodden under the 
heel of their representative: that the —w 
of the epigrammatist would atone for the sins - 
the politician. So, however, the good people - 
Edinburgh did not reason. With Macnee 
reviewer, they were quite well satisfied ; but, 
Free Churchmen and Liberals, they — i 
Macauley the placeman. The worthy burg - 
were not quite ready to follow their eloqu “ 
member in his progress towards what they a 
garded as political perdition, however the ne 
way thitherward might be overhung with : 
choice flowers of his rhetoric. To the aig 
and indignation of all who suppose genius etned 
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delinquency, they took counsel of common sense, 
and rejected their brilliant man of literature, and 
made choice of a less distinguished but safer rep- 
resentative. 

The fate of Macauley at Edinburgh may be 
found a very useful lesson to the political literati 
of the United States as well as of Great peiteln. 
The day is passing rapidly by wherein thrift fol- 
lows fawning of genius at the footstool ef power. 
The poet or the orator who sells his gifts to the 
service of oppression in any form, whether that 
of Church and State union in Great Britain, or 
of slavery in the United States, must not look 
much longer for favor from the people. ‘The 
aspiration of the age is towards Liberty ; thither 
all earnest minds and hearts are tending; and 
they will not turn aside for the sake of sparing 
popular geniuses, whose ambition may lead them 
to attempt to block up the pathway of Reform 
with the tropes and figures of rhetoric, 

We have at this moment, in our mind’s eye, an 
American author, who, in one important depart- 
ment of literature, stands confessedly without a 
rival among his countrymen, whose political course 
reminds us forcibly of that of the late M. P. for 
Edinburgh. Like the latter, he, too, in an un- 

lucky moment of ambitious temptation, 


‘narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


Instead of exerting his influence to save the party 
of his choice from the disgrace and infamy of ex- 
tending the curse of human slavery by the an- 
nexation of Texas, he aided with pen and tongue 
the mighty mischief, and deliberately gave the 
lie to his early professions of sympathy with the 
oppressed, and of inextinguishable hatred of sla- 
very. Like Macauley, he has had his reward. 
He holds the important office of representative of 
our Government at the British Court ; but should 
he have occasion, like the former, to appeal di- 
reetly to the people, he will learn, with him, that 
by putting his literary reputation in the market, 
and selling for power and place the admiration 
bestowed upon his gifts and scholarship, he has 
well nigh forfeited, as a politician, the respect 
and esteem heretofore so liberally accorded to the 
J. G. W. 


SHALLOW REASONING, 


The New York Express says: 

“Free Trade in England, is illustrated under 
sorry auspices. It works badly at home, if we 
may judge by the panic in the money market, and 
the ruinous bankruptcies there; and it sends bad 
examples abroad to the United States, if we may 
judge again by its effects upon the prices of our 
produce there.” 

It is a bad habit to reason from facts in a given 
case, where essential ones are suppressed or over- 
looked. Free trade, the Ezpress says, works 
badly in England, “if we may judge by the panic 
in the money market, and the ruinous bankrapt- 
cies there”” But that paper knows, or ought to 
know, that these facts constitute no grounds for 
such an inference. The financial distress in 
England is owing to several causes, which we 
need scarcely do more than name. The first 
is, the vast absorption of capital in the numerous 
railway projects, which have been started during 
the last two years. Any reader of English papers 
and reviews must have noticed the frequency with 
which this fact has been discussed, and the strik- 
ing illustrations of it which have been from time 
to time furnished. The London Times, and the 
London Economist, and the reviewers generally, 
have been constantly exposing the increasing in- 
jury inflicted upon trade by this abstraction of 
active capital and investment in railway under- 
takings. 

The second is, the famine in Ircland, the defi- 
cient crops in England and in Europe, the conse- 
quent rise in the price of grain, and the immense 
drain of bullion from the country, to meet the 
heavy shipments of grain from abroad, required 
to supply the deficiencies created by the causes 

just mentioned. This drain was aggravated by 
two circumstances: first, the trickery of specula- 
tors in circulating unfavorable reports of the 
stock of grain on hand inthis country—thus keep- 
ing up extravagant prices, and inducing many 
large firms to deal far beyond their means, and 
the real wants of the English market; secondly, 
the absence of a supply of grain in the grana- 
ries of England, when the pressure of the famine 
and short crops began to be felt—an absence 
which was the legitimate result, not of the re- 
peal, but of the existence, of the Corn Laws. Had 
these been repealed years ago, so as to have al- 
lowed time fora fair trade in grain to spring up 
between England and. this country, together with 
other grain-growing countries, her granaries 
would have been supplied with large stocks, to 
meet the varying demands of trade in different 
quarters, so that the rise of price on the occur- 
rence of the famine would not have been so rapid 
or so great, or the demand for increased ship. 
ments so inordinate, as has been the case. Of 
course, the drain of bullion would have been less, 
there would have been less speculation, less over- 
dealing, and the Bank of England would proba- 
bly have escaped the necessity of raising the dis- 
counts, so that the serious bankruptcies in that 
country, involving many houses in this in embar- 
rassment, might not have occurred. Nor would 
the fall in the price of grain have been so sudden 
or so great. 

The evils noticed are the penalties incurred by 
interference with, or violation of, the laws of 
trade. For a little while there will be suffering. 
Dealers will he extremely cautious, markets will 
be unsettled, and our farmers may calculate upon 
low prices. But the Corn Laws may now be re- 
garded as virtually repealed. The wants of the 
people of England will be steadily increasing be- 
yond her grain-growing capacity. The additional 
supplies of breadstuffs required will be drawn, 
not only from Europe, but largely from this coun- 
try. A healthful trade in these articles, yielding 
moderate profits, and quickening prices in the 
United States, will spring up and increase, just 
as has been the fact in respect to bacon, pork, 
beef, butter and cheese, since the reduction of the 
duties on them in 1842. To attempt to manufac- 
ture an argument against the value of such a 
trade out of the stagnation naturally resulting 
from excessive overtrading—from an artificial ac- 
tivity in trade—indicates something like fatuity 


man. 





PRESIDENTIAL MATTERS—NATIONAL LIB- 
ERTY CONVENTION, 


a 


The time for the assembling of the Liberty men 
in General Convention is approaching. From in- 
dications throughout the country, we suppose it 
will be an imposing assemblage. We hope it may 
be so. Our opposition to the policy of calling a 
Convention this year was decided; we have seen 
no reason to change our views, but much to sustain 
them; and some who thought differently, now 
concur with us. But the meeting is called, and 
those who disapproved of the time, are bound to 
put forth the more earnest effort, to make the best 
of it. 

The delegates from the West, as we infer from 
the language of the Liberty journals and proceed- 
ings of Liberty Conventions in that section, will 
generally advocate the postponement of a nomina- 
tion till spring. In this they may be sustained 
by the New Hampshire delegates. We have been 
quoted as favoring this policy, but we beg leave 
to say that we have expressed no opinion editori- 
ally concerning it. We regard it simply as an 
open question, to be settled by the Convention, 
according to the instructions given to delegates, 
and to the best lights the meeting may have. 

There is no doubt, we believe, that a strong 
movement will be made to bring the Convention 
upon the platform of the “ Liberty League” and 
procure its endorsement of the nomination of Mr. 
Smith. While we deeply regret this, we hope no 
attempt will be made to prevent a full and free 
discussion of the proposition. Let those who favor 
it bring forth their strongest reasons ; let them be 
heard with patience ; then, should the Convention 

decide against them, they cannot complain, and 
no unpleasant feelings will be engendered. As 
to the decision of the Convention, we can hardly 
doubt. It is called to nomizate candidates for 
paren nents amg oaivee bien sree 
Will have the right to proclaim its’ understanding 
che ere general hel by the psi, without 
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undertaking to affirm, as articles of faith, doc- 
trines confined to certain localities or sections, or 
which may justly be regarded asdoubtful. In fo 
contingency can we suppose that it will venture 
to announce a new creed for the party, or adopt 
the articles of faith put forth by a new organiza- 
tion. 

In reference to Mr. Smith, we but repeat what 
we have before indicated, that, in our judgment, 
there are insuperable objections to the endorse- 
ment of his nomination already made by the 
League; and that, were even the whole party to 
agree upon this endorsement, we could not go 
with it. 

Having declined being drawn into any discus- 
sion on this subject, we still think that the frank- 
ness which associates in a common enterprise 
should observe towards each other makes this 
distinct exptession of viewsa duty. In all others 
we recognise the same right of independent judg- 
ment and action we claim for ourselves. ‘They 
will of course be guided by their own views of 
what is right and expedient ; but it is well to un- 
derstand that, if (which is altogether unlikely) the 
advocates of thenew movement succeed in obtain- 
ing for it the sanction of a majority of the Con- 
vention, there are thousands of us who will not 
acknowledge the decision as binding. The gen- 
tlemen who called the Convention to form a new 
organization, with a broader platform than that 
occupied by the Liberty party, acted manfully. 
Proposing other objects than those contemplated 
by the Liberty party, requiring additional quali- 
fications in candidates, contemplating a different 
policy, they acted like fair and brave men, in with- 
drawing from an organization which did not come 
up to their views of what the times demand ; and, 
in forming a new party, the better way, we think, 
for those who agree with them will be to follow 
their example, and not attempt to prevail upon 
our National Convention to do what it has no 
right to do—ingraft the party it represents upon 
a now and different organization. 

x¢> In this connection we desire to call atten- 
tion to the following communication from a lead- 
ing Liberty man in the West, distinguished by 
eminent ability and sound judgment. Whatever 
may be thought of the proposition, the reasons 
urged in its support, deserve grave consideration. 





For the National Era. 
SHALL WE NOMINATE THIS FALL? 


This is is an important question, and should 
be deeply pondered. Momentous consequences 
depend on its right decision. 

if we nominate this fall, we say virtually to all 
Anti-Slavery men not now with us—“ Here are 
our men; go for them, or go with your old par- 
ties.” If we postpone our nomination, we say to 
them—“ We will wait upon you till next spring. 
Watch the course of events this winter, and we 
are sure you will be satisfied, with us, that nothing 
is to be expected from the old parties. When so 
satisfied, come with us, and aid in the selection of 
true Anti-Slavery candidates, and give them your 
support.” 

Can any one doubt which of those courses will 
carry with it the greatest moral force ? 

Besides, who is to be our candidate? Indica- 
tions point strongly to Joun P. Hate; and he 
probably is our best man, all things considered. 
But ought we to nominate him this tall ? 

He will be in the Senate next winter, and the 
effect of his nomination upon his action there 
should be considered. Will it not cramp him, 
and impair his influence? Will it not expose 
him to ridiculing misconstructions and injurious 
imputations? Can he expect, as the Liberty can- 
didate for the Presidency, to have the weight 
which he would have as an independent Demo- 
cratic Senator? If these questions are answered, 
as it seems to me they must be, the answer will 
be a decision against nominating Mr. Hale this 
fall; for I suppose all will agree we must not sacri- 


fice our cause to our party or to our men. 


I know of no case where a nominated candidate 
for the Presidency has continued to occupy a seat 
in the Senate ; and there are obvious and weighty 
reasons against it, as a practice. In the case of 
Mr. Hale, if we nominate him, we must make an 
exception ; for the cause of Freedom cannot af- 
ford to lose his services in that body. By defer- 
ring the nomination to the spring, we shall avoid 
the most serious objections to the nomination of a 
Senator; for the stress of the Presidential con- 
test will fall.upon the North, during which Con- 
gress will not be in session. 

It is an objection, also, to the nomination of 
Mr. Hale now, that we do not know precisely 
what course he will adopt as Senator; and by a 
nomination we should adopt that course in ad- 
vance, and make ourselves responsible for it, 
whatever it may be. There may be, and I believe 
there is, little risk in such an endorsement; but 
no party ought ever to take it. Let us know 
what Mr. Hale does as Senator, before we pledge 
him our suffrages for a higher office. 

I do not know that Mr. Hale would be willing 
to accept our nomination this fall. If he would, 
I feel quite sure that he would prefer a postpone- 
ment till next spring. 

Let him go into the Senate, let Mr. Tuck go 
into the House, untrammelled. Let them pro- 
mulgate Liberty principles, and bring forward 
Liberty measures. Let them say to their fellow- 
members, “These are our principles, those our 
measures. Adopt these, support those; and give 
us an honest candidate for the Presidency, of like 
faith and practice, and he shall have our cordial 
support. But if you refuse, we must appeal to 
the people as an independent party, and try our 
issues before them.” It is not probable, indeed, 
that they could induce either of the old parties to 
abandon their hackneyed issues, and adopt our 
platform. But it is certain that their position 
would be one of great moral power. Our prin- 
ciples and measures could be made known, neces- 
sarily, by their speeches and propositions, through 
the presses of all parties, in the reports of Con- 
gressional proceedings; and should we be com- 
pelled, as I suppose we shall, to take our appeal 
to the people, we shall go before them with the 
greatest possible advantage. 

Then, with Hale as our candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and a Western inan of the right stamp as 
our candidate for the Vice Presidency, we can at 
least throw the election into the House. Then we 
shall see what we shall see. 


Hamppen. 


hg 
For the National Era. 
FAREWELL TO THE SEA, 





FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 





Around my skiff, come, ocean, play, 

And dash thy billows, cherish’d main; 
Which do, like love, both night and day, 
With an eternal moaning lay, 

O’er these poetic wrecks complain. 


I love to float upon thy face, 

When, from the high and lofty shore, 
The orange tree and vine, with grace, 
Cast their dark shadows at its base, 

When timitl seamen feel secure. 


Without an oar, oft, in my boat, 
I fondly trust myself to thee, 
And lulling sleep try to oe 

As on thy tossing surge I float, 
And close my eyes with apathy. 


Asa bold courser, swift and kind, 
Which goes with speed, without a rein, 
A safe asylum dost thou find, 
And, with a soft and steady wind, 
Dost bring me back in port again. 


bd 
Ah! rock, and rock, and rock once more, 
Ah! rock again, thon mighty sea; 
Rock him who from his earliest hour 
Has felt and owned thy awful power, 
And mased on nought but woods and thee! 


When God in wisdom did ordain 
The sea the earth should beautify, 

One thing another should enchain, 

He made the sky shine on the main, 
And the deep sea reflect the sky. 


As freemen’s thoughts, so thou art free ; 
The ships of kings thou cast’st away, 
And in thy wild insanity, 
Faithful to God, who governs thee, 
His voice alone wilt thou obey. 


Image sublime of boundless power, 
From wave to wave in vain the eye 
Does follow thee to seek a shore, 
In vain thy vastness I explore, 
As boundless as eternity. 


Thy voice majestic, sweet, and grand 
Boho upon thy shores resounds, ; 

Or when it falls upon the strand » 

Like Zephyr’s whispers, soft and bland, 
Murmurs melodious dying sounds. 


How I love thee, when in the breeze, 
My timid bark does glide on thee, 
When like a giant, as they please, 
Under its weight the running seas 
A liquid cradle make for me. 


How T love thee, when at his ease, 

Tn his cool Zephyr lies, 
And when thy shore, covered with trees, 
With smiles upon thy bosom sees 

Its dancing shadows and the skies. 


How I love thee, when from my poop 

“A thousand streamers 

Klay in the breeze which keeps them up, 
Wises eds emreet fomech dese and veil 

|) Like the soft: ‘ofthe fair, 

_ Come, as my bark now glides away, 

b With plaintive. now farewell say, 








And now let on thy rolling wave 

My little bark float frauk and free, 
And whether ’neath the Sybil’s cave, 
Or over Virgil’s sileut grave, 

Sacred thy billows are to me. 


Upon thy shore, ’neath heaven’s dome, 
Where cherish’d leve first broke my peace, 
My soul, then softened by thy hum, 
Finds an asylum and a home, 
And wrecks of my departed bliss. 


At random float, for on the sea, 
Where’er I’m carried by the stream, 
An image in each wave I see; 
Upon thy banks, each rock, each tree, 
Brings back some youth#al charming dream. 


Busvutcus, 
AS eS 


“THE CRISIS.” 


The Liberty Herald, of Philadelphia, contains 
the following important announcement : 


“We have received the prospectus of an Anti- 
Slavery paper, with this title. Lt is to be publish- 
ed in Moundsville, Marshall county, Virginia. 
‘It will be devoted) says the prospectus, ‘ to mo- 
rality, religion, political and general intelligence, 
and legal emaucipation. It will be edited by An- 
son Berkshire, in connection with one or more 
corresponding editors, whose ability is known. 
His main purpose will be, by every peaceful, con- 
stitutional, and Christian method, to restore the 
prosperity of Virginia, by advocating the claims 
of Liberty, as the only real basis on which to build 
that prosperity” The paper contemplates the re- 
form of numerous political and legal abuses, which 
slavery has introduced into the institutions of 
Virginia, and adds: ‘The advantages of maintain- 
ing a well-conducted newspaper, of an Anti-Sla- 
very character, in the Old Dominion, can scarcely 
be doubted at this time. ” 

We rejoice at this new indication of the pro- 
gress of right sentiment in the South. The Her- 
ald, commenting on the agencies by which this 
particular movement has been brought about, 
says: 

“We have seen some pleasant Anti-Slavery 
meetings on the utmost verge of Washington 
county, (Pa.,) made up chiefly of Virginians, who 
hitched their horses on the other side of Mason 
and Dixon, while they heard our gospel gladly on 
the free soil of Pennsylvania, from our friend, Dr. 
Lemoyne, who by his able and untiring labors has 
made hiniself responsible for much of the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment now ultimating itself within 
the Virginia border. In dialogue, debate, and 
public discourse, the Doctor is, we think, upon the 
whole, without a rival in the West.” 

—-< 
CAN THIS BE? 

The Albany Knickerbocker says that some of the 
leading Whigs as well as Democrats of the North 
were taking initiatory steps towards the selection 
of Silas Wright as a Presidential candidate 

“In evidence of this,” says the Knickerbocker, 
“ we find a distinguished Whig in this city, who 
had committed himself in favor of Mr. Wright, 
against 1 Southern candidate, carrying on a cor- 
respondence with Daniel Webster on this very 
subject ; and the great expounder of the Constitu- 
tion had expressed himself strongly in favor of 
Mr. Wright, in case the issue should be the South 
against the North.” 

Can this be? 

ee ees 
THE LIBERTY CONVENTION, 

We take the following statement from the organ 
of the Liberty party in this State: 

“The resolutions reported by the committee, of 
which Mr. Leavitt was chairman, contained a 
clause to the effect that if Mr. Hale’s friends in 
New Hampshire would present his name to the 
Buffalo Convention, as a candidate to receive the 
nomination for President, Massachusetts would 
support him. A motion was made, and carried, to 
strike out that clause.” 

From this statement we are led to infer that the 
majority of the Liberty party in Massachusetts 
are not yet prepared to go on so fast as Mr. Leav- 
itt and his friends would have them. We under- 
stand that the supporters of the Macedon Lock 
nomination showed themselves with unexpected 
strength at the Convention.— Boston Whig. 


The clause was stricken out, but a resolution 
highly complimentary to Mr. Hale, and pointing 
to him, in no very ambiguous terms, as a suitable 
candidate, was passed. 

We know not how fast Mr. Leavitt may be in 
the matter, but Mr. Hale was not formerly his 
first choice. In this matter, we are inclined to 
think he has waived his preferences in respect to 
what seems to be quite a general sentiment 
among Liberty men. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NATIVE AMERICANS. 

A general Native American Convention met in 
Philadelphia, last Friday, for the purpose of nom- 
inating a candidate for the Presidency. One hun- 
dred delegates were present. 

A resolution was offered, making American 
birthright an essential qualification in a voter, 
instead of twenty years’ residence in the country. 

A resolution to nominate General Taylor as 
their Presidential candidate failed. 

A committee was then appointed to prepare a 
nomination for the consideration of the Conven- 
tion. 

General Dearborn was nominated for the Vice 
Presidency, and it wes recommended that Gen- 
eral Taylor receive the votes of the Native Amer- 
icans. 





VERMONT ELECTION. 

The election in Vermont took place last Tues- 
day week, and resulted in a Democratic gain of 
Representatives, and no choice for Governor. 
The vote was light. It is said that the Temper- 
ance and Anti-Slavery questions greatly inter- 
fered with old party arrangements. 


TWENTY-FIVE DAYS LATER FROM SANTA FE. 

The St. Louis Republican publishes a letter dated 

Independence, September 1st, brought by the 
steamer J. J. Hardin, on the night of the 5th. 

Mr. Aubry left Santa Fe on the 28th July, in 
company with Mr. Barnum, of Baltimore, direct 
from Chihuahua, bringing news from that place to 
the 3d of July. 

James Aull, partner of the late Colonel S. C. 
Owens, was killed in his store at Chihuahua, on 
the 23d of June, by four Mexicans, who robbed 
him of $5,000. Three were arrested and impris- 
oned for trial. The persons and property of 
American citizens were generally respected at 
that place. 

Governor Armijo, on his way to visit his fam- 
ily, was arrested and kept within the limits of the 
city. 

Colonel Willock’s battalion of volunteers, their 
term of service being expired, were ordered to 
leave Taos, and return to Santa Fe. A large 
number of the women of that place had resolved 
to follow our army, and not return to their homes, 
before the men would consent to become friendly 
to the United States. 

A rising a short time previous had heen at- 
tempted, but was easily suppressed. 





FROM TEXAS. 

Five companies of Captain Hays’s new regiment 
left San Antonio on the 13th, for Mier. There 
were rumors from Monterey that Major Cheval- 
lier’s command had been attacked by about 800 
guerilleros, and, after a hard fight, compelled to 
retire, owing to great inferiority of numbers. 





RAVAGES OF THE YELLOW FEVER IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 

‘The Yellow Fever is raging furiously at New 
Orleans, one hundred dying daily! On the 3d, 
there were 87 deaths in New Orleans, and 20 in 
Lafayette. So great is the mortality, that some of 
the printing offices find it impossible to issue 
daily papers, in consequence of the want of hands. 
The Commercial Times, Bulletin, Bee, and Cou- 
rier, are to be published only tri-weekly, till the 
epidemic abate. For the week ending the 6th 
inst., the deaths amounted to 576. The old resi- 
dents do not escape; but among those of foreign 
birth itis most destructive, especially the German 
and Irish. . The New Orleans National says: 

“ Our weather is very changeable, which serves 
to augment the ravages of the epidemic. The 
morning dawns With cool and delightful southern 
breezes; as the sun approaches the meridian, the 
heat becomes excessive ; clouds then gather 
us, the wind changes to the northwest, and cold 
showers drench our streets, which are soon fol- 
lowed by a sun warmer than in the forenoon ; and 
then the night, with its damp and chilly airs, 
Such has been the aspect of our weather. "With 
like climate, we cannot expect, though we may 


hope, & falling off in the number and vitilence of 
epidemical cases. Such has been A aR S ate 
KS etiber has just set in It “a month 
| which has, hith during the lence of dis- 
bi ae ae! it its advent; al- 


been particularly fatal. 
ready more than the general average'of deaths 


Matamoros - - 





have been recorded. It would cheer many a heart | 


to see its last fading rays, which herald the ap- 
proach of that mantle of white which is the pres- 
tige of health and vigor.” 





UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL.—~Sem-orrictat.) 

The Emperor of Brazil has announced the 
birth of one of ten daughters, in very handsome 
style, to the President of the United States. This, 
of course, is a sign that he wishes to remain on 
good terms with us; and to this he may at this 
moment be particularly prompted by the desire to 
attack Rosas the moment affairs in Buenos Ayres 
have assumed a certain shape— Washington Cor- 
respondent of the Public Ledger of Sept. 9. 





GENERAL SCOTT AT THE GATES OF MEXICO— 
TWO BATTLES—SUSPENSION OF HOSTILITIES — 
PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 

At length, General Scott has reached Mexico. 
The news reached Vera Cruz on the evening of 
the 26th ultimo, by an express Courier from Ori- 
zaba, who brought the following letter to Mr. 
Dimond, the collector at Vera Cruz: 

“ OnizaBa, August 25, 1847. 

“ My Dear Frienv: The Mexican mail, which 
has just come in, brings the following intelligence, 
which I copy from the Diario Oficial del Gob:erno. 
Being of so great importance, I send you this ex- 
press courier, who will be with you to-morrow, 
about 12 o’clock. ; 

“On the 20th, two brigades, commanded by 
General Valencia and Santa Anna, went out to 
attack the Americans, near San Angel. Valencia’s 
division has been completely defeated ; and Santa 
Anna, after the first rencontre, fell back also in 
disorder to the city. 5 

“‘Phey immediately after this asked for a sus- 
pension of hostilities, and offered to hear the prop- 
ositions of peace from Mr. Trist. The next day 
the Minister of Foreign Relations invited the 
Congress, through the newspapers, to meet for 
that purpose. : 

“ These are the great facts, Which no doubt will 
bring after them peace. Yours, truly.” 

Another express arrived in Vera Cruz on the 
26th, with letters containing the same news, in 
substance, and the following translation of the an- 
nouncement of it in the Diario del Gobierno: 

Translated from the Diario Oficial del Gobierno. 

“On the 20th of August, Scott’s troops, who 
intended marching on Penon, turned it, and ar- 
rived near Tacubaya. As soon as the-news was 
known at Mexico, Valencia’s division went out to 
attack the Americans at Los Llunos de San Angel, 
and was completely routed. Next came Santa 
Anna, with another division, which shared the 
same fate, after fighting. ‘Ihe Mexicans retreat- 
ed to the capital in great disorder, and such was 
the panic created by their defeat that the Minis- 
ister of Foreign Relations immediately convoked 
Congress, to take into consideration Mr. ‘T'rist’s 
proposition. A suspension of arms was demanded 
by the Mexicans, and granted. The Americans 
are around Mexico, but had not entered the city 
on the 21st.” 

This is the substance of what is known about 
it. The English courier, expected on the 1st of 
September, would bring further news. 

Some of the New Orleans papers are doubtful 
whether the regulation proposed was merely for 
the surrender of the city, or the establishment of 
peace. They fear it is only for the former. There 
are later reports, that General Scott has taken 
the city, after two days’ hard fighting, but no 
credit is to be attached to them. 


“The Sun of Anahuac, of the 25th ultimo, con- 
tains the following orders, no doubt suggested by 
the escape of Paredes from Vera Cruz: 

“ CoLtiector’s Orricr, 
“Vera Cruz, August 25, 1847. 

“ Notice.—Passengers arriving at this port, 
without passports from the American Consul res- 
ident at the port they embark from, will not be 
allowed to leave the vessel; and the master of 
any vessel permitting such passengers to land 
will be fined $500 for each and every passenger 
so landed, and the vessel held responsible for the 
same. F. M. Dimonp, Collector.” 


“U.S. Frac Sui Germantown, 
“ Anton Lizardo, August 18, 1847. 

“ GenERAL Orver, No. 11.—All vessels, except- 
ing army steamers and transports, arriving at 
ports in Mexico held by the United States forces, 
are to be visited by a boat from the general ship 
of the day, or any single vessel of the squadron that 
may be in port, for the purpose of tendering the 
usual compliment of services to foreign vessels of 
war, and of detecting any irregularities in mail 
steamers or merchant vessels, whether foreign or 
American. 

“It is desirable, when it be practicable, that 
the boarding officer should be a lieutenant. 

“M. C. Perry, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron. 

“Major Clark, commanding the Castle at Vera 
Cruz, had died of the vomito. 

“lhe health of Vera Cruz was better, and the 
vomito had decreased.” 





LATEST FROM THE RIVER OF PLATE, 

“ Accounts from Montevideo to the 16th July 
confirm the reports which we have previously re- 
ceived respecting the failure of the English and 
French Ministers to effect with General Rosas a 
settlement of the difficulties in the River Plate. 
It appears that, all other points having been ar- 
ranged, the negotiation stuck on the river ques- 
tion. The Ministers of France and England 
recognised the sovereignty of the Argentine Con- 
federation over the River Parana, and that of the 
Oriental Republic over the Uruguay, as it was 
re-established by international right. Governor 
Rosas did not admit this restriction, but required 
that the perpetual sovereignty of the two Repub- 
lics over these rivers should be acknowlenged ; 
and for this the Plenipotentiaries had no author- 
ity.””— National Intelligencer. 

An effort made to continue the armistice six 
months, failed, in consequence of the obstinacy of 
General Oribe. 

Lord Harnden then gave order to the English 
commander to suspend, on his part, the blockade 
of the Argentine and Oriental ports, and it seems 
that England withdraws from the question of the 
River Plate. 

The French Minister, it was said, would order 
a renewal of the blockade by the French squad- 
ron, so that France takes the affairs into its own 
hands. 





VERMONT. 

The Whigs, it is believed, have the House of 
Representatives by 9 small majority. 

Two Liberty members, thus far, appear to have 
been returned. 

The Senate is doubtful, but probably Demo- 
cratic. 

Returns from 116 towns on the Gubernatorial 
vote are as follows : 


Whig. Democrat, Liberty. 
1846 - - - 14,876 10,812 4,030 
1847 - - - 13,893 11,343 3,836 


Whig loss, 983 ; Liberty loss, 194 ; Democratic 
gain, 531. 

As the Liberty vote is almost always underrat- 
ed at first, we suppose the fall official returns will 
show that it is about what it was last year. 





IMPORTANT FROM THE BRAZOS. 

Gen. Taylor, acting no doubt in concert with 
the Administration, has concluded to’ take a de- 
fensive line, and despatch all the troops not re- 
quired for its maintenance to the support of Gen. 
Scott. 

The newspapers publish a general order, dated 
Monterey, August 16, by which the Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Massachusetts regiments, together with 
the 13th regiment, Capt. Davis’s light battery, 
and Col. Hays’s horse, are directed to proceed to 
the Brazos, to be embarked for Vera Cruz. Ina 
little while, Gen. Scott will have under his com- 
mand an army of 25,000 men. 

“The correspondent of the New Orleans Na- 
tional gives the following as the distribution of 
forces on the line of the Rio Grande, after the 
departure of the forces now under marching or- 
ders for Vera Cruz: 


Companies. Men. 
Brazos Island - 1, istartillery - - 111 
Point Isabel - - 1, 4th artillery - - 109 
Fort Brown - - 1, 2dartillery  - - 93 


6, 5 of 10th infantry, 1 





mounted vol’s - 511 
Camargo, &e. —- 12, Sof 10thinf, 5of3d 
drag., 1 of 4th art, 
1 mounted vol’s | - 1,133 
Cerralvo - ~- 4, 16th infantry = 403 
Monterey - - 6, 16th dre - 604 
Camp near Monterey 5, 3d rag., 1 
tie’ cast. mounted vol’s- °413 
Buena Vista, Saltillo 
~ + caper a - 2,191 
78 5,568 





Great Farure—The house of Prime, Ward, 
& Co,, of New York, recently failed, owing to the 
failure of English houses with Which it was con- 
nected. . The liabilities are from one to two mil- 
lions of dollars. It is believed that it will yet be 


able to resume payment. 


Generat Kearny arrived in this city on Fri- 
day night, from Missouri. Colonel Fremont. is 
expected daily. 





Dx. J. Rogers, of Philadelphia, has been cho- 
sen Professor of Chemistry in the Pennsylvania 
University, in place of Dr. Hare, resigned. 





Mapane Restett, so notorious in New York 
as the safeguard of licentiousness, has been arrest- 
ed on the charge of manslaughter, in having 
caused the death of a child, and imprisoned, in 
default of bail required to the amount of ten 
thousand dollars. 


Grrat Rains have lately fallen at the South, 
submerging a large portion of the low country of 
Georgia, and choking up the ronds, 





Horntwtr.—A woman named Mrs. Frey, liv- 
ing in Pennsylvania, near the Maryland line, 
committed murder lately, by pouring molten lead 
in the ear of ber husband while he was sleeping. 





Port or New Yors.—The following is a state- 
ment of the imports at this port during the week 
ending yesterday, with the exception of merchan- 
dise sent to the warehouse; also, the imports for 
the same period last year: 








; 1846. 1847. Decrease. Increase. 
Free goods - - $149,416 $108,041 $43375 
Dutiable goods - 1,569,079 1,728,079 ~ - $158,203 
Total merchandise 1,718,292 1,836,120 - 117,828 
Specie - - - - 4,494 533 3,961 
Cash received - - 437,455 = 450,847 - 13,392 





New Constitution or Iunmoi.—The Iinois 
Convention adjourned on the 30th ultimo, having 
adopted a Constitution, for which, on its final pas- 
sage, 131 members voted—only 7 in the negative. 
Slavery or involuntary servitude is prohibited by 
it inthe State. The question of “ Bank or No 
Bank,” and also the question of prohibiting the 
immigration of colored persons into the State, are 
submitted to the people. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 











New York, September 13, 1847. 
An esteemed friend has just put into my hands 
a very remarkable volume, entitled “TIreland’s 
Welcome to the Stranger; or an Excursion 
through Ireland, in 1844 and 1845, for the Pur- 


the Poor. By A. Nicholson.” 1! say this is a re- 
markable volume, because it differs so widely in 
its tone and spirit from the ordinary run of books 
of travel. The author isa Christian woman, full 
of Christian heroism, and Christian sympathy, 
and Christian faith. Inspired by the most gen- 
erous compassion for the wretched millions of the 
Irish people, she sets out on her mission of be- 
nevolence, resolved to commune with these for- 
lorn brethren and sisters face to face. 

No idle curiosity incites this “ ministering spir- 
it.” She has a keen eye for the innumerable 
charms of external nature. Well can she detevt 
and appreciate the loveliness of 

“A world so clothe with beauty for rebellious man” — 
but afar higher aim than mere “ sight-seeing” 
woos her onward amid all the privations and in- 
conveniences of her task. She seeks the huts of 
poverty, and whispers hope in the ear of the des- 
pairing and forsaken. Faithful and fearless, she 
never hesitates to rebuke oppression and injus- 
tice, wherever they may be found. 

The tour was performed for the most part on 
foot, and was full of personal privations and hard- 
ships. But no complaint is uttered. A cheerful, 
hoping, God-trusting spirit inspires her, and the 
“stranger” finds a home in many hearts. In low- 
ly hovel and in lordly hall, she is alike the plain, 
sincere, unaffected Christian; and in both she 
meets a cordial welcome—always in the former, 
often in the latter. 

In style, this volume presents a fine specimen 
of graphic narrative. Some of the touches are 
eminently artistical, and all is written without 
the slightest straining after effect. It is full of 
incident, highly illustrative of the multitudinous 
lights and shadows of the Irish character. 

{ wish to see this volume on every parlor table 
and in every farmer’s library throughout this 
land. There can be no better light reading for 
the domestic circle on the coming winter even- 
ings. It will do more to convey a correct notion 
of the sufferings and virtues of the poor people 


of Ireland than a hundred of your ordinary books 
of travel. 

Great preparations are in progress for the Ag- 
ricultural fair at Saratoga. It will bea great con- 
cern, of fat cattle, immense pumpkins, and schem- 
ing politicians, of all shapes, colors, and sizes. 

The legislative proceedings do not present, as 
yet, any matters of special public interest. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions ever 
offered to the public has just opened at Boston. 
It is a real Chinese lady. She is attracting great 
attention, and deservedly. I believe she will visit 
Washington. 

New York is full of strangers from the South, 
East, and West. The fall business will be very 
prosperous, it is said. 

The failure of the great house of Prime, Ward, 
& Co., has of course excited a “ sensation.” 

Joun Smitu Tue YOUNGER. 





BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Anniversary of the Battle of North Point—Demo- 
cratic Mass Meeting-——Temperance and Politics— 
Proposed Meeting of Tertotallers, with reference to 
the Election—A Newspaper Quarrel —The Claims 
of the Needlewomen of Baltumore—A Circular on 
the subjert—A Fact in Point, Startling, but True. 

Battimore, September 13, 1847. 

Yesterday was the 12th of September, the date 
of the battle of North Point, which has always 
been observed in this city asa Jubilee. The an- 
niversary occurring on Sunday this year, it is 
observed to-day, instead of yesterday. 

The “Democracy of Marylund,’ as the call 
reads, are holding a “Grand Mass Meeting” at 
Kilmiste’s Garden, where the presence of a num- 
ber of the “ big guns” of the party is anticipated. 
Whatever may be their professions, one thing is 
certain—they have, asa party, no more care for 
temperance and good morals than hitherto; else 
they would have selected some other place for 
their “ grand rally!” Since the notorious “Co- 
lumbian Garden” has disappeared, as it has done 
te the joy of thousands of virtuous hearts, I know 
of no place better calculated for a grand spree than 
this new hiding-place for rowdyism. 

Speaking of Temperance in connection with 
political movements, reminds me of a topic on 
which I have desired to say a few words, by way 
of answering the query naturally arising in the 
minds of the friends of moral reform elsewhere, 
“ What are the Teetotallers of Baltimore doing to- 
wards bringing their principles to bear upon their 
Fall Elections?” Allow me to say, that the signs 
of the Electins, so far, are rather encouraging 
than otherwise. It is true, the Democratic party 
have paid very little deference to the Temperance 
feeling, in placing but one avowed friend of the 
cause on their Assembly ticket, and he a very in- 
stable one; and it is equally true that the Whigs 
have placed John P. Kennedy on their Congres- 
sional ticket, with all the stain of his recreancy 
at Annapolis, last winter, remaining upon his pub- 
lic character, undiminished by a single word of 
apology, or even explanation ; but there is at the 
same time room for consolation in the fact, that 
there is not a little “fear and trembling” observ- 
able among the politicians, in view of the attitude 
they have thus assumed, and the probable result 
of their stubborn course The Whig leaders, 
some of them, evidently regret now the nomination 
of Barnum’s Guardian—as Mr. Kennedy’s course 
in the Legislature entitles him to be called—see- 
ing that, as'they were duly warned, on consulta- 
tion with leading Temperance men, the Teetotal- 
lers of the party cannot vote for him and pre- 
serve either their self-respect or their integrity! 
But in another respect the Whigs have shown not 
a little sagacity. Seeing the effect of the ques- 
tioning process adopted last fall upon the elec- 
tion—knocking the arrangements: of party com- 
pletely into confusion, as it did with the “balance 
of power” it wielded—they have deferred not a 
Tittle to the ‘Temperance interest-this year, in 
nominating not less than three publicly avowed 
friends of License Reform on their ticket of five. 
I allude to Messrs. Brown, Hunt, aud White. 
Georgé Brown has not’ only been'a romirfent and 
consistent Téetotaller for a: number of years, but 
he even made the sacrifice of declining the Whig 
nomination in 1845 in favor of the Temperance. 





ticket then in the fidld, he ‘having been named 
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upon both tickets. Dr. Hunt has + 
nent member of the two last State Teme 
Conventions, in which he openly urged the meag- 
ure of reform proposed in the bill before the ee. 
gislature. Mr. White, if | remember aright, made 
a speech at the Lexington market last full, in sug. 
tainment of the same movement, for whose pro- 
motion gaid meeting had been called, besides al- 
ways being understood to be a firm friend of Tem- 
perance, as indeed of every good cause. 

With the foregoing facts in view, some of the 
prominent friends of License Reform have become 
doubtful as to the propriety of putting questions 
this year. “It would be better,” say they, “to 
remain satisfied with these nominated 'Teetotal- 
lers as they stand, putting no public questions at 
all.” On the other hand, it is said, “If they are 
such true friends of the good cause, and not more 
wedded to Whig principles than to ‘Temperance 
principles, why not be ready to avow it distinctly, 
in the manner they have been wont to urge upon 
their predecessors in the candidatorial field?” A 
meeting has been called for to-morrow evening, 
at which a hearing will be given to these contra- 
rient views ; and such concert of action will then 
be determined upon as will, it isto be hoped, prove 
wiseand successful in the present crisis of this im- 
portant department of Reform. I will report the 
result in my next letter, feeling that every move- 
ment having todo with the great design of bringing 
our Temperance principles to the ballot-box as far 
more worthy of attention than all the party cries 
of the day, is looked to with deep interest by the 
readers of the Eva in different parts of the Union, 
where the same contest is being waged between 
the Rum Legion and the Temperance Host. 

The literary world has been not a little enter- 
tained for several weeks by a newspaper quarrel 
between William Taylor, of this city, the founder 
of the pro-slavery sheet which has emitted so much 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing,” under the 
overshadowing name of “ Western Continent,” 
and its present editor and proprietor, William ‘1’. 
Thompson. Charges of “dishonesty,” and even 
“villany,” have been bandied back and forth in a 
style altogether edifying! Of course, more than 
one cat has been let out of the bag of confidenti- 
ality. Among other facts stated by Mr. Taylor, 
is one to the effect that, after all its unworthy ap- 
peals to the prejudices of the South, the paper has 
received but a beggarly patronage from that quar- 
ter, while its circulation has falien off even in this 
city, with the literary field pretty much to itself! 
In the North, of course, it has little or no circula- 
tion How could it be expected to have, after 
stigmatizing that section as “ Freeniggerdom,” as 
it did most insotently. But the hardest charge 
made during this controversy, is that of ingrati- 
tude on the part of ‘Thompson towards Txylor! 
The latter alleges that the former, having succeed- 
ed in enlisting his sympathies, was preferred to 
Park Benjamin, at the time of the dissolution of 
their original mammoth firm, retained as an ed- 
itor, and treated with every possible kintness, 
until it was found that the reptile was turning 
upon its benefactor, somewhat after the manner 
designated in the fableof thetrozenserpent! ‘The 
history of this gigantic enterprise of the “ West- 
ern Continent” establishment has been instruc- 
tive from beginning to end, and abundantly cu- 
rious in its multiplied and contradictory details ; 
and the public need not be surprised, should the 
present delectable quarrel realize the fate of cer- 
tuin ravenous cats depicted in another fabulous 
story, as eating one another up in their rage! 

‘Lhe wants of the Needlewomen in our city has, 
from time to time, attracted the attention of be- 
nevolent minds, and efforts have been made to se- 
cure for them that measure of justice and mercy 
due to their condition, only to fail of success hith- 
erto. The heart of a benevolent lady, who has 
shown herself prompt to lead off in every good 
work, while shrinking from notoriety, has been 
deeply moved on this subject of late, and her feel- 
ings have found vent in a circular, which has ac- 
cidentally fallen into my hands, entitled “ An Ap- 
peal to the Citizens of Baltimore, in consequence 
of the great distress among the poor Working 
Women, occasioned by the reduced prices of la- 
bor.” The object of this appeal is not very clearly 
stated, but sufficiently so to indicate that the 
movement contemplated is the formation of what 
might be called a Needlewomen’s Relief Society, 
through which work may be obtained at living 
prices—thus securing comfort through labor, and 
apart from the self-degrading feelings produced 
by unconditional alms-giving. I will quote part 
of this appeal, as I feel anxious to give its hu- 
mane voice a wider circulation. It runs thus: 

“Tt is confidently believed, could the subject be 
properly brought and examined before this com- 
munity, in all its bearings, it would be constrain- 
ed to say, with one voice, This evil should not 
have been allowed to exist so long, and that some- 
thing must be done, and done quickly, to remedy 
it. it is true the people give, and some have given 
liberally, but what good has been achieved by 
their money? Let the question be candidly an- 
swered, Does not a large proportion of it go to 
support not only idleness, but vice, in both sexes, 
whilst the deserving poor are left unknown and 
unsought ? The reason is obvious—the feelings 
of the virtuous and honest will not allow them 
(anless under extraordinary circumstances) to 
come forward and bend the suppliant knee to claim 
public charity, but suffer rather than let their 
sufferings be known. Although this spirit may 
be condemned by some, yet is it not commendable 
toa certain extent? ‘fake from our nature the 
principle of independence, properly understood, 
and what is left? To us,asa free people, this 
feeling is of importance ; and when we reflect that 
in this community there are a large number of 
persons who spend all they earn in summer, with 
the expectution of subsisting on the collections of 
the winter, something should be done to insure 
succor to the deserving needy. ~ 

“If we would be happy, and have others so, let 
us make a change, and, in contributing our money, 
let us give it to establish and sustain an institu- 
tion to furnish employment and /iving prices to 
deserving females. By this means a spirit of in- 
dustry and independence will be encouraged, and 
the widow’s heart be made to sing for joy, for she 
will then know that the means are in her power 
to make her hitherto suffering orphans happy.” 

The crying need of some such movement as that 
proposed will be more readily understood, when I 
state a single fact out of thousands, by way of il- 
lustrating the wofully oppressive state of things 
surrounding the needlewotmen of Baltimore. It 
was communicated to me this morning by a poor 
widow, who now lies on a bed of sickness, induced 
by over-exertion, as she has often lain before. 

This enfeebled woman was calléd upon to hem, 
on a recent occasion, at short notice, for a certain 
“ Gentlemen’s Furnishing Store,” half a dozen fine 
linen-cambric handkerchiefs. She received them 
at the store late in the afternoon, and, as they 
were to he ready next morning, to go to the owner 
in the country, she hurried home, despatched her 
frugal evening meal and the unavoidable work of 
her family, and seated herself to her new job, 
thankful for its reception. ’ 

It was now 7 o’clock P.M. At 1 o'clock A. M., 
she took the last stitch, having not ceased for a 
moment during those six long, sleepless hours! 
Rising “ bright and early,” she hurried off to the 
“shop,” hopefully anticipating pay corresponding 
with the circumstances of the case. But what, 
think you, anxious reader, was the sum tendered 
by the thing in human shape recognised as 8° 
owner of that well-filled and well-paying stor®? 
Twelve-and-a-half cents for the entire lot !! That is, 
two cents apiece, the seamstress finding her own 
light, and carrying the job to and fro, besides ! 

“Oh! Doctor,” added she, with surprising dis- 
interestedness, “think of those poor women who 
have to support half a dozen children to my one, 
toiling and toiling at such rates as these!” 

Comment, friends of humanity, is surely not 
needed, to make us ready to do something in re- 
sponse to the circular from which I just quoted. 
The work of love it proposes is a noble one, and 
therefore let it be speedily begun, J.E.S. 

pos sat 
For the National Era. 
Sourn Satem, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1847. 


Mr. Eprror: Will you allow me the privilege 
of seconding the motion of Brother Noble, for 
the nomination, by the Liberty party, of Gerrit 
Smith ? 

There have been numerous suggestions and 
nominations made through the Eva, of this and 
the other man, but none, in my humble opinion, 
so reasonable, so just, and calculated to harmo- 
nize and embody the whole Anti-Slavery strength, 
as his. 

I think the course of several of our editors in 
reference to the Macedon nomination, and par- 
ticularly towards Brother Smith, ungenerous, to 
say the least, and am unwilling to believe they 
truly reflect the feeling of the party. Every man 
who wishes to do so should have the privilege of 
frankly speaking and writing his objections, and 
the reasons therefor; but they have no moral 
right to impugn the motives of men who have 
made, and continue to make, such sacrifices in the 
cause of Freedom as Gerrit Smith, William 
Goodell, &c. -It would be much more in accord- 
ance with brotherly forbearance to meet the 
“nineteen articles” of the Liberty League with 
honorable argument, than by browbeating and 
inuendoes. a“ : ‘ 

I very much regret the spirit manifested in this 
matter; it savors too much of a bigoted partisan 
feeling, which ought to be shunned by every 
and more especially by Liberty party men! 

If our. brothers of the League think duty de- 
mands of them to advance another round on the 
ladder of progressive reform, why, [ ask, in the 
sacred name of Liberty, ought they to be hin- 
dered ? Does any one fear phen are about to barter 
the cause of the oy for that of banks and free 
eA At cannot be}. aie can be none whose 
o ns are based invidious a supposi- 
eign is tha," Se bee i? SVE post 





The objections, so- fir 4s I have seen, are prin- 





cipally laid upon the ground of expediency; and 
very doubtful ground it is, too, for those io stand 
upon who believe and proclaim that nothi 
expedient but the right. 

The main plea (argument it cannot be called) 
against the nomination of Mr. Smith by the Lib- 
erty party, since he has determined not to refuse 
the Macedon nomination, is, that we should there- 
by endorse the principles of the League; but I 
“O not see it in that light. Does any one believe 
the National Reformers will adopt the Anti-Sla- 
very principles of that party, merely from the tact 
int Hear adopt the candidates of the League ? 

certainly not. No one supposes they are any 
more Anti-Slavery now than before the Macedon 
nomination; neither would the Liberty party be 
thought to have any more affinity for Land Reform 
or I*ree Trade, aller hominating Mr. Smith, than 
now ; and Mr. Smith is no less the efficient enemy 
of slavery, or a man of any more ideas, than be 
was six months ago, at which time no man would 
have been more acceptable to the Liberty party as 
a cundidate than he! None would be more go 
now to the entire hosts of Freedom ; and with 
John P. Hale for Vice President, what might we 
not hope to accomplish in behalf of human rights 
in this war aud slavery-cursed country. 

Yours, for the slave, 
S. Y. Sr. Joun. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
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BactTimorgE, Seplember 14 
Flour.—Market continues dull. Howard street brands at 
$5.25, with more sellers than buyers; City Mills generally 
held at $5.25. Some inquiry for corn meat, but no salee. 


Gruin.—The receipts of all kinds light to-day, owing to 
adverse winds. Good to prime red wheat at $1.03 a $1.07, 
and white do. at $1.10 a $1.15. White corn, 60 cents; yel- 


low do., 62 4 63 cents; mixed sold at 55 cents. Oats, ordina- 
ry to good, 30 a 35 cents ; strictly prime, 37 a 42 cents. Kye, 
7U cents. Clover seed, $5 per bushel. 

Provisions.—Mess pork, $14.50 a $15; prime, $11.50a 
$12. Bacon—shoulders, 8-48 1-2 cents, and choice lots at 8 1-2 
a 8 3-4 cents; hams, 10 a 11 3-4 cents. Lard, in barrels, 9 1-4 
a 10 cents; in kegs, 1! a 11 1-4 cents per pound. 

Beef Cattle.—Sales at $2 a $3 per 100 pounds on the hoof, 
equal to $4 a $5.75 nett, and averaging $2.50 gross, being a 
dectine of 12 1-2 cents on last week. 

Hogs.—TVhere is a good demand for hogs, with fair sales at 
$6.50 a $7 per 100 pounds. 





Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot—by Telegraph. 


PHILADELPHIA, Seplember 14. 

Nothing doing in flour. There are more sellers than buy- 
ers at $5.31 to 35.37 | 2—demand principally for home con- 
sumption. 

No change to notice in wheat. Prime red, $1.10 a $1.12; 
white, $1.15 a $1.20. White corn, 63 cents; yellow do., 66 a 
68 cents. Oats, 44 cents for prime. Clover seed at $4.50 a 
$4.87 1-2 per bushel. ° 
PirtssurG, Septeniber 14. 

Since the recent rains, the river has assumed a fair navi- 
gable condition—five anda half teet water in the channel, 
and rising. : 

The markets generally remain dull and unchanged. Flour 
is held at $4.75 a $4.87. A moderate business dving in pro- 
visions. Lard is in good request. 

ee 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


3X Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post oftice, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been. 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

3x4> Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

3 All communications relating to the. business 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

3-3 Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

3x Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

x= Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

x Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
With each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they ure entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x4 Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have « 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

3x Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 
who pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. 

itz We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as we cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 





x’yIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

a> Funds may be sent at our risk, by mail, taking 
care to have the letter put in an envelope, and well 
sealed, and directed, post paid, to L. P. Nose, 
Publisher. 

3 We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D. C. - - - Par. 
Baltimore - - . - Par. 
Philadelphia - - . - Par. 
New York city - -  - Par. 
New York State - - - X per ct. dis. 


New England - - - - do. 


New Jersey - - - - 


8 

% 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - 34 do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - 1% do. 
Maryland - ae ee ae 
Virginia - - - - ¥% do. 
Western Virginia - - -1% do. 
Ohio - - - - - 214 do. 
Indiana - . - - -24% do. 
Kentucky . - - - 215 do. 
Tennessee - - - - 346 do. 
Michigan - - = ‘3 do. 
Canada - - : - - 5 do. 





FEA omaarciad Garden and Nursery of Parsons 
§ Co.,; Flushing, near New York.—This establishment 
now covers an area of more than seventy acres, and the pro- 
prietors are enabled to farnish, on the most reasonable 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. Duriag the past year, 
their collection has been enriched by mauy novelties from 
Europe, which will be found worthy the attention of ama- 
teurs. Dealers will be supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues 
furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietors, or 
personally at 10 Pine street, New York. sept. 16.—8t 


OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, FOK 
BOYS, Amherst, Massachusetts; Rev. J. A. Nush, 
Principal.—The winter session of this school will commence 
on Wednesday, November 3, and will continue till April 
1, 1848—five months. Pupils are received from eight to six- 
teen years of age. The number is limited to twenty-five. 
Catalogues and circulars, containing, together with a list of 
the pupils and their resi , & stat t of the character, 
plan, and object of the school, may be obtained by addressing 
the Principal, at Amherst, Mass. Sept. 16.—8t 
ISS AUGUSTA M. BILLING, having taken a room on 
Ninth street, near E, intends to open a school on the 
first Monday in September, for the thorough instruction of 
Missés in ail the branches of an English education. 
Miss B. will also, if required, give lessons in the Latin and 
French languages. 
Her tareea for English alone are from $4 to $8; for the 
other languages there will be an additional charge. 
Sept. 16.—tf 

















GENCY for the prosecution of all kinds of Claims be- 
fore Congress, Pensions, Bounty Lands, Balances of Pay 
due Officers and Soldiers, Damages, &c., and before Congress 
and the diferent Departments of Government, 
Sept. 2. S. A. PEUGH, Washing*on, D. C. 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY for the agency and sale of 

rare and cheap Publications, No. 10 ‘Korth street, Bal- 
timore.—At this establishment, a variety of rare and cheap 
Books are for sale, among which are the following : 

Fowler’s Works—embracing his Phrenology, Hereditary 
pase, Love and ey od Matrimony, Phrenological 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mrs. Fowler’s Phre- 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do., Spurzhcim 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement of Memory, Phren- 


ological Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &c. 
‘Combes Werksculbteing his Constitution of Man, Ele- 
ments of Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion and Diet, &c. 
tr. Alcott’s Works—embracing his Teacher of Health, 
Library of Health, Young Wife, Young Husband, Young 
Hon , Young Woman’s Guide, Young Mother, the 





Use of Tobacco, &c. 


Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectares on Human Life, Lec- 
tures to Y 5 
Thbtdore Pee Worke—bis se on Religion, his 
Miseellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. _ ; 
Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear Se Sum- 
ner’s Peace Oration; Jackson on Peace; © oo + ures = 
Mesmerism ; Hurlbut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Uneonsti- 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery — Asgemans ; Sla- 
very i it. with Christianity + mane’ ee jin the 
West Indies; the Bustle, » Poem; Wiley & utnam’s desi- 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Cookery ; vari- 
ous works on the Water Cure; do. on the new acience of Pho- 
nography ; Lowells ant ko Poems; Tricks of Sa- 
tithe National Era, Saturday Courier, Saturda; y Post, Neal’s 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &o., at. Pub- 


lisnere Pf the above hooksare issued ini forms adapted to the 
mails—thus rendering them hasers at @ 





y by pure’ 
distance, at a small additional cost for postage. April 22. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
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SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 


For the National Era. 
THE WIFE'S MISTAKE, 


A SEQUEL TO “THE BETTER WAY,” 














BY MRS, EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 


Kate Dunn entered the gay world of fashion 
first as a married woman, and decided was her 
success. Kate’s life with her grandtather, and 
afterwards with the Leslies, had been very domes- 
tic, and, as she expressed it, very triste; she had 
gone but little into society. Now she was re- 
solved to have compensation, since no greater ob- 
stacle than “Lem Dunn” intervened. 

Formerly she was prevented from going to 
balls and parties by a want of proper chaperon- 
age; now her state as a married woman render- 
ed her independent of that. Kate was now re- 
solved to combine all the pleasures of the maiden 
with the privileges of the matron; consequently, 
in fashionable society, where her resplendent 
beauty and sparkling wit drew many admirers, 
she was always surrounded by a circle of young 
men, who were very well pleased to carry on a 
flirtation with a pretty woman, without the fear 
of a suit for breach of promise before their eyes. 
‘There was one man, however, Who was constantly 
banished from her circle, and that man was her 
husband. 

“There are hundreds of intelligent men and 
pretty women here to-night ; go and amuse your- 
self; I shall not be jealous,” was the /ind address 
of Kate to her husband, as he lingered by her 
side. 

Captain Dunn walked off, and took an extra 
glass of wine. 

“Can you not comprehend that, as we are mar- 
ried now, your attendance can be dispensed with ; 
nay, more—that it is outre, absurd, to remember 
that you have a wife in the room?” was the pet- 
ulant speech with which she received him, when 
he returned after an hour’s absence. 

“Decidedly, Captain Dunn, you are making 
yourself and me appear very ridiculous by this 
Darby and Joan exhibition of conjugal affection. 
Positively we shall be cited as a ‘ pattern couple ; 
and I know nothing that could be more scandal- 
ous or alarming,” said Mrs. Duna to the Captain, 
as they entered the carriage to return from a large 
party one evening. : 

“} don’t understand your opinions and feelings 
upon this subject, Catherine, but J don’t like this 
fashionable manner of waiting upon any other 
woman but my own wife, and seeing her attended 
by any other man except her own husband.” 

“ Oh, indeed, Captain Dunn, yoa make rie quite 
sick, talking so foolishly about ‘own wives’ and 
‘own husbands ;’ the fact of our marriage is in- 
controvertible ; there is no need to emphasize it so 
often.” 

“ Kate’s head is a little turned by her French 
romances, but I feel sure her principles are really 
sound. I will not make myself ‘ridiculous, as 
she would call it, by fretting and fuming, nor 
will I annoy her by useless remonstrance now. 
Give her folly its full way; it will soon wear it- 
self out, or” Captain Dunn paused in his men- 
tal soliloquy, poured out and swallowed a glass of 
mine. . 





A few weeks from this time, Captain Dunn was 
ordered to sea, and made preparations, with a re- 
luctant heart, to leave his bride. A few days pre- 
vious to joining his ship, he seated himself by the 
side of Catherine, and, passing his hand caress- 
ingly through her ringlets, said : 

“You will pe very lonesome in this large house 
when I am gone, dear wife.” 

“Oh! no I sha’n’t; I shall fillit with company ; 
don’t tumble my curls, please, Captain.” Captain 
Dunn folded his hands, and a sigh escaped him. 

“T have been thinking. Kate, of inviting my 
mother to take up her residence here during my 
absence.” 

“To watch your wife, I presume, sir, and to 
look after your interests, of which you think me 
incapable.” 

“ Kate! how can you——; I-had no thought 
beyond giving you pleasure, by providing you 
with a desirable companion.” 

“Then, Captain, I beg you will not trouble your 
mother to leave her own home, to come to me; it 
might greatly inconvenience her.” 

“Not at all Since my sister’s marriage and 
departure for Europe, my mother is quite alone, 
and very sad; she would be more cheerful here 
with you.” 

“1 do not think so—old people are seldom con- 
tented out of their own homes.” 

“Yes, but with my mother it is different; she 
has an excellent heart and most serene temper, 
and is prepared to love you as a daughter. Besides, 
her support has hitherto been my most agreeable 
duty ; but I cannot now sustain the expense of two 
establishments ; so you see the propriety, nay, the 
necessity, that obliges me to offer her a home 
here.” 

“TI thought it was all on my account,” sneered 
Kate; “however, you may be sure she would be 
much better off in a good boarding house.” 

“Madam!” exclaimed Captain Dunn, in angry 
astonishment, but, quickly controlling himself, and 
looking seriously.in his wife’s face, he inquired, 
“ Am I to understand, Catherine, that you are op- 
posed to my mother’s presence in this house ?” 

Notwithstanding all her assurance, Kate’s eyes 
fell and her checks glowed under the gaze that 
was fixed upon her. She was determined to have 
her own way, however, though it would require 
some hardihood to tell the frank and noble-heart- 
ed man before her that she was opposed to having 
his mother under their roof. She replied with 
assumed firmness, but without raising her eyes— 

“T have agreat respect for your mother, Captain, 
and will show her every attention in my power; 
but I do dislike the idea of a mother-in-law in the 
same house with me; I cannot conquer my repug- 
nance to your proposed measure ; and you know, 
Captain, with such feelings on my part, your 
mother and myself could not get along comfort- 
ably together.” 

“TI certainly shall not insult her with the prop- 
osition,” said Captain Dunn haughtily, as he left 
the room. 

“T have conquered again,” thought Kate. “ Now, 
I really did feel like giving up once, but it won’t 
do—such feelings must not be encouraged— 
they would soon enslave me. Men are naturally 
inclined to be tyrannical, particularly over their 
wives. Oh! yes, decidedly, I was right in the af- 
fair of the mother-in law. Good heavens! I could 
not brook a prying, fault-finding mother-in-law 
in the house”” Could Kate have followed with 
her eye her husband’s steps that evening, through 
the various scenes of dissipation to which he re- 
sorted to drown thought, she might have exclaim- 
ed, with the conqueror of old, “ Another such 
victory would ruin me.” 


Captain Dunn was absent three years, during 
which time Kate led a very gay life, despite the 
affectionate and repeated remonstrances of Mrs. 
Leslie and Madame D’Arblay. She thought sev- 
eral times of writing to or visiting Mrs. Dunn, 
senior ; but, unhappily, she did not know her ad- 
dress, being ignorant what arrangement Captain 
Dunn had finally made for her. Thesubject had 
never been mentioned between them since the 
evening it was first broached. Kate’s summers 
were usually spent at some fashionable watering 
place, and her winters in a round of visiting and 
amusement. 

The evening of Captain Dunn’s expected re- 
turn — it chanced that a brilliant ball was 
given by Madame la Baronne V——, the of 
the French ambassador. “The beautiful Mrs. 
Dunn” was among the most admired of the 
guests. 

It was after having gone through a waltz with 


a distinguished foreigner, that Kate sat down, | 


when a note was placed in her hand, that read as 
follows : ° 


“Dear CaTHERINE: Come home; I am waiting for you; 
I should hasten to you, but I may not intrude. ings 


“Tell Captain Dunn I will be home in an hour 
or two,” said Catherine to the footman who 
brought the note. 

“Very well, Thomas,” said Captain Dunn, in 
receiving this cool reply ; “ bring me the morning 
te and a bottle of port?’ 

otwithstanding the provoking coolness of her 
message, When Catherine returned, a few hours 
after, the door was opencd by Captain Dunn, who 
received her in his arms, and strained her to his 


“Good Heavens! Captain.” exclaimed Ka' 
releasing: herself, “You take my breath ns 
and just ‘see how you have crushed my dress and 
disheveled my hair. Pray, don’t. be. so energet- 
ic” You are looking in high health and beau 

my peerless Catherine,” said Captain Dunn, gf 
gues upon her with pride, not noticing her petu- 

ce. 


“Do reserve your gallant speeches for oth 
women, Captain, and don’t waste them upon Prandl 
wife. 

However deeply pained Captain Dunn might 
haye been by his wife’s coolness and avi, ae 
ing of mortification or disapproval was apparent 
in his manner. Captain Dunn liked to leave all 
his bad weather at sea. , 

_ Some. twelve months succeeding this event, Mrs. 
Dunn presented her hoshand with son and heir. 






oned without his 





“Mrs. Tenly—who is she?” 

“A young woman whom I have engaged as a 
wet nurse.” 

“Now, is it possible, Kate, that you mean to 

hee y AL BLO; 
let your child be nursed at the bosom of another 
woman ?” 

“Yes; it is both possible and positive—now, 
don’t put on that disagreeable look—it is not 
usual for ladies of my station” —— : 

« Your station—a rough sea-captain’s wife”’—— 

“Well, don’t tease me, my delicate health for- 
bids” 

“ Your delicate health! Why, Kate, you have 
the finest constitution of any woman! know. You 
enjoy high—I had almost said rude—health.” 

“ Well, then, if you must have it, I don’t intend 
to spoil my figure by nursing a child. And I have 
no idea of going about the house in a slovenly 
wrapper, or ill-fitting corsage, for the sentimental 
nonsense of nursing my own baby.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! that’s the most amusing reason 
of all—tor you to give, Kate, who go about the 
house all the morning in a loose gown, with your 
hair in papers! ” 

“ Captain Dunn, you're a bore.” 

“Well! this nurse—has she lost her own 
clild ?” 

“No; she is raising it by hand.” 

“ Then you are really cruel, as well as silly.” 

“ Captain Dunn, please to leave the room; this 
interview has fatigued me,” said Kate, affecting 
languor. 





If the reader will forgive the digression, I will 
describe a small, mean dwelling, not far from Cap- 
tain Dunn’s handsome house. In the basement 
story of a dilapidated old house—in a miserable 
room, With broken-down doors, and cracked and 
fly-stained window glasses—on a poor straw bed, 
covered with a thin, faded counterpane, lay a 
shivering babe. A colored girl, in tattered gar- 
ment, was trying to coax a few embers to burn 
in the mildewed fireplace. At a cry from the 
awakened child, the girl gave over her hopeless 
efforts, and, taking the infant up, she sat down 
upon a low stool, and commenced rocking it back- 
ward and forward in her lap, to still its cries. 

At this moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Tenly, the fine lady’s nurse, entered, drew near 
her infant, and, while the tears coursed down her 
cheeks, looked upon it in silence. The little crea- 
ture was now lying languidly across the girl’s 
lap; its small limbs hung flaccidly, its tiny fea- 
tures were sharpened and attenuated, and its 
slumbers were interrupted by distressing moans. 
“‘ How has she been, Nelly ?”.she asked of the 
negro girl. 

“ Her has been cryin’ a dreat deal, ma’am.” 
“Poor baby! poor little one! Oh, it is wicked, 
it is cruel, to give your nourishment to another 
child— your own nourishment, that nature has 
provided for your own poor little feeble self-—to 
give it to another babe, and let you perish.” The 
mother wept convulsively, as she took the babe 
from the little negro. 

“Clare t? de Lord, I wouldn’t do it, mam;” 
exclaimed the little girl, as she busied herself 
making the fire, and heating some water. 

“Ah, Nelly, I’ve tried every other way at get- 
ting bread!” 

Mrs. Tenly, after washing her little one, and 
dressed her in her night clothes, indulged herself 
by rocking her a few moments in her lap. “This 
will not do for me, though,” said she ; “ that other 
child will wake and cry, and Mrs. Dunn will be 
displeased.” Pressing her child to her bosom 
once again, she laid her upon the bed, and pre- 
pared to go. 

“Oh! Nelly, take good care of the baby, and I 
“ee you something pretty—will you, Nel- 


“T alluz does take care of her, ma’am.” 

“ And keep the panado warm in the corner, and 
give it to her when she wakes and cries in the 
night.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Tenly turned back to kiss the child again, 
and tucked her warmly up; then stopped the bro- 
ken pane of the window, and left the house, her 
eyes streaming with tears. 

This is no exaggerated picture. There are 
many such cases. “I speak that I do know.” Mrs. 
Tenly had come over to this country in an emi- 
grant ship, in company with her husband and some 
hundred others.. They had suffered much from 
sickness and privation, and many of them were 
provided for as paupers. But Mrs. Tenly and her 
husband had found a home in this wretched cel- 
lar, where, within a week after their arrival, on 
the same day she thanked God for the birth of 
her first child and wept the loss of its futher. 
Upon her recovery from her confinement, she 
tried, but in vain, to procure needle-work or 
washing. Her efforts to find a place at service 
were equally unsuccessful. At this time, the op- 
portunity being presented, she put her child from 
her bosom, and went out as a nurse. 

Mrs. Tenly could at least have gone for a while 
to the alms-house, which, though humiliating to 
the poorest and lowest, was yet better than the 
sacrificing of an infant’s life, by cruelly and dis- 
honestly depriving it of its natural rights. 

There is but one circumstance that can exempt 
a woman from the duty of nursing her own chil- 
dren—and that is, ill-health ; and even then she 
has no right to engage a nurse, if, by so doing, she 
deprives another babe of its mother. 


One morning, soon after Mrs. Dunn got about 
again, her nurse entered the room and said, weep- 
ing— 

“ Will you have the goodness to take charge of 
your little boy to-day?” 

“Why? What is the matter?” 

“ My child is dying.” 

“Indeed! I am very sorry to hear it.” 

“Yes, certainly you must go; but what ails 
your child?” . 

“Ido not know, madam; ever since I left her 
to come here, she has pined away.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Kate ; “I will call over 
and see her; or—no, I could do no good. I will 
give you a note to my sister, Mrs. Leslie ; she will 
visit and assist you ; it’s all in her line. But get 
a physician, and tell him to send his account to 
me; and—stay, here is your month’s wages.” 

Thanking Mrs. Dunn for her kindness, as she 
received the note and the money, Mrs. Tenly 
withdrew. 

An hour after this, Mrs. Leslie stood by the bed 
of the sick child. 

“Oh! Mrs. Leslie, is she dying?” sobbed the 
mother. ps 

“Not dying, surely not dying, and not in any 
immediate danger, I think—I hope.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Leslie, ma’am, God bless you for 
saying that. If my baby only lives, I shall never 
think anything else a trouble in the world. I’d 
slave for her all my life.” 

“We must get her into a sweet, clean, airy room, 
and then, with the doctor’s prescription and her 
mother’s nursing, she will recover.” 

|. “Oh! ma’am, if I only knew how to thank you; 
| but she won’t nurse, ma’am.” 

“You've tried her, then.” 

“ When! first came home I did, but she couldn’t ; 
and then I gave her the powder, and she went to 
sleep.” 

“She is awake ; try her now.” 

Mrs. Tenly took the child in her arms, and 
placed it to her breast. . 

he babe looked up into her mother’s face with 
a sort of sickly inquiring smile, then let her head 
sink upon her mother’s bosom with a sigh of in- 
tense satisfaction. 

“ Poor little thing, she is happy now,” said her 
mother, smiling through her tears. 

“Oh! she will soon get well,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
cheerfully. “And now, Mrs. Tenly, as I too have 
a little family to look after at home, I must leave 
for the present, but I will send my daughter over 
this afternoon.” : 

“T have a commission for you, daughter,” said 
Mrs. Leslie to Sylvia, as she laid aside her walk- 
ing dress. 

“And I have a commission for you, too, dear 
mamma; but what is yours?” 

“You must get up all your little sister’s last 
winter’s clothes, and tie them into a bundle; then 
tell Martha to put on her bonnet and attend me 
in the pantry, bringing a large basket with her; 
finally, get on your pelisse and hood, to accompa- 
ny her to see a sick child.” 

“Oh! yes, mamma, I understand ;” and Sylvia 
ps to obey, but, dashing back in an instant, she 
salad— 


_ “Oh! I forgot, mamma, to tell you my commis- 
sion, or, rather, uncle’s. Uncle has been 
here, and says, will you please find him a house- 
keeper ; he wants one directly.” 

“Ah! I am very glad! Yes, indeed, Sylvia; I 
think we can find a very good housekeeper for 
uncle.” 

The basket of necessaries was packed and sent. 
The next day Mrs. Tenly and her sick child were 
removed into comfortable lodging ; and a fortnight 
after, when the latter was recovered, she was put 
into the | and sent twenty milesinto the coun- 
try, to a farm owned and ocoupied by Mr. Harry 
Gleason. 


A ing these events, the Leslies 
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“T earnestly hope,” said Mary, recovering her 
self-possession, “that Jane Tenly has in no par- 
ticular discredited my recommendation. She was 
well thought of in her humble sphere. I always 
thought her a very good soul.” 

“ And am I to have every good soul in the world 
thrust upon me? I hate good souls.” 

“No, ma’am! I didn’t want a good soul, nor a 
good soul’s baby, neither. I wanted a housekeeper— 
meaning a staid, serious, settled old body, who 
could tuck me up at night, and read me to sleep 
with Congressional speeches and the President’s 
messages, and so on.” 

“Well, couldn’t Jane do that, uncle?” 

“ Oh ! of course she could, beau-ty-ful-ly,” sneer- 
ed the old man. 

“Of what do you complain, then, sir, and how 
can we further serve or satisfy you?” inquired 
Leslie. 

“Of what do I complain ?” exclaimed Uncle 
Harry. “1 complain of a blue-eyed woman, sir, 
and u baby, sir. I sent to Madame Propriety 
there, for a housekeeper; and what does she send 
me, sir? A rosy-cheeked woman, sir! and—and— 
a baby, sir! What will the neighbors say? A man 
of my age! a gentleman of my integrity, sir! A 
woman with bright brown hair and a baby, sir! 
Well,’ said the old man, suddenly drop- 
ping his ee “there was but one thing to be 
done, and that I did.” 

No one replied. 

“ And that I did.” 

Still all were silent. 

“ Why the devil don’t some of you ask me whaz 
I did ?” cried Uncle Harry, losing patience. 

“ Sent her away again,” suggested Mary. 

“ No, ma’am, Ididn’t, | never sent a woman away 
again in all my life, and never mean to. No, no; 
you know what I did well enough, although you 
affect stupidity, because you think it will be a 
mortification to me to tell it of myself. But it 
ain’t, though! not a bit, Guess I’m old enough to 
judge for myself. Should like to know what right 
any body has to find fault with what Ido. Well! 

why in the devil don’t some of you ask me what | did?” 

* What did you do, sir?” asked Mary, coax- 
ingly. 

“{ married Jane Tenly and the baby, that’s 
what I did.” 

“ Oh! uncle, no!” exclaimed Mary, in a tone of 
vexation and distress. 

Kate drew herself up, and regarded her uncle— 
scorn writhing her lip, and anger flashing from 
her eyes. 

Leslie, after an involuntary expression of sur- 
priseand displeasure, was silent. 

Captain Dunn broke into a hearty and good- 
humored laugh, as he sprang from his seat, and 
seized and shook Uncle Harry’s hands, exclaim- 
ing— 

“Well done! that’s right! wish you joy with 
all my heart. God bless you!” 

“Ah! Dunn, you've got some heart. You see, 
Dunn, the old man did want some one to love. 
Here are my nieces, to be sure; but I am only a 
fourth or fifth rate person in their affections; so, 
Dunn, you know, the old fellow wanted some one 
to love, who would be always in his sight; and 
that poor, meek, blue-eyed woman wanted a friend ; 
and so you see, Dunn’? —— 

“T see! I see! It was the best thing you ever 
did in your life. You have given a worthy young 
woman a comfortable home, a respectable position, 
and, aboveall, an excellent husband ; and you have 
secured for yourself a handsome, good, and grate- 
fia wife. I shall be always happy to receive you 
both at my house.” . 

“Captain Dunn has been indulging too freely 
in wine, sir, else he would have added—in the 
basement story, as visiters of her late friends, the 
housemaid and cook!” 

“Catherine!” exclaimed Captain Dunn, sternly. 

Uncle Harry Gleason bowed to the ground with 
great ceremony, and withdrew. 


And what do you do? 





“T fear that Captain Dunn does indulge too 
freely in the use of wine,” whispered Mary Les- 
lie, when she found herself alone with Leslie that 
evening. 

“TI know he does,” was the reply. 

“What can be done?” asked Mary, sadly 

“Very little, I fear. Something, however, we 
must attempt. I will speak to Dunn  [ will be 
in his company more than hitherto. And—you 
must remonstrate with Catherine. I fear she does 
not make herself or her home agreeable to her 
husband.” 

“I know she does not,” sighed Mary. 

The entrance of Madame D’Arblay and Sylvia, 
attended by a servant with lights, arrested the 
conversation. The ladies gathered around their 
work-table with their sewing, and Leslie, opening 
a book, read aloud while they plied their needles. 
A far different scene was enacting at Captain 
Dunn’s. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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A DIGRESSION——CONTINUED. 





The rules of eternal equity and justice, in the 
general expression of which no book is so uni- 
formly consistent and emphatic as the Bible, are 
the principles by which the moral conduct of Baby- 
lon isto be measured. They were the principles by 
which God laid judgment to the line and righteous- 
ness to the plummet respecting her. The words of 
the Prophet will assure us of this. “Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, the children of Israel and the chil- 
dren of Judah were oppre-sed together, and all that 
took them captives held them fast ; they refused to 
let them go. Their Redeemer is strong ; the Lord 
of Hosts is his name; he shall thoroughly plead 
their cause, that he may give rest to the land, 
and disquiet the inhabitants of Babylon. A swo 
is upon their horses and upon their chariots, and 
upon all the mingled people that are in the midst 
of her ; and they shall becomeas women. A sword 
is upon her treasures, and they shall be robbed. 
A drought is upon her waters, and they shall be 
dried up; for it is the land of graven images, and 
they are mad upon their idols. Therefore, the 
wild beasts of the desert, with the wild beasts of 
the islands, shall dwell there, and the owls shall 
dwell therein; and it shall be no more inhabited 
forever ; neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation.” These nine or ten verses, 
out of a hundred and ten, will serve to prove 
what we have advanced, that the command to the 
Jews, communicated by the same Prophet, did 
not, in the remotest manner, imply any degree of 
approbation of the conduct of the Babylonians in 
carrying the Israelites into captivity, and holding 
them fast as captives. The whole claim of Baby- 
lon in the case was founded in injustice and op- 
pression, and yet the Israelites were ordered to 
submit to the Babylonish authorities; and not 
only so, but to “seek the peace of the city, and to 
pray unto the Lord for it.” 

For a like reason, the precepts to the slaves of 
the Roman empire do not decide the question of 
the propriety and rectitude of the system of sla- 
very. That rests upon the scope of the precepts 
generally of the New Testament, and is a ques- 
tion in civil government which the Apostles were 
called upon to determine no otherwise than by the 
general principles which they inculcate. These 
would serve as a guide to the conscience of both 
communities and individuals cordially receiving 
them. The Apostolic precepts to servants are 
doubtless as binding now as they were then, and 
no less obligatory are the commands to masters. 
Allis enforced by the most solemn of sanctions— 
our accountability to God, and the certainty of our 
being rewarded or punished according to our ob- 
servance or disobedience of his laws, this includ- 
ed. “Knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive 
the reward of the inheritance; for ye serve the 
Lord Christ. But he that doeth wrong, shall re- 
ceive for the wrong which he hath done, and there 
is no respect of persons.” 

But, on the other hand, the very character of 
the command to masters strikes at the root of such 
& system as exists in the United States, and is 
embodied in the code of laws which a Marylander 
is compiling for publication in the Era. And let 
it be remem that it is not of an abstraction 
that. we are treating, but of a system in actual op- 
eration, and constituted by certain laws. The 
command to masters is, “ Masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just and equal; knowing 
that ye also have a Master in heaven.” Now, 
the justice and equality required here are to be 
measured by that law of love, which is like unto 
the first and. great_ commandment, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” And to the spirit 
of this commandment ought public laws to con- 
form, as well as private conduct. “Jesus Christ 
is gone into Heaven, and is at the right hand of 
God—angels, and authorities, and powers, being 
made subject unto him.” And neither communi- 
ties nor individuals, who know his laws, or have 
opportunity to know them, are exempt from obli- 
pent to ae them. ee apn would not 
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The commentator on an eloquent e of 
Cicero, in his oration for Rubirius, says: “ Vin- 
dicta erat virga quam pretor ve lictor servi 
capite imponens, eundem servum in libertatum, 
vindicabat.” “‘he vindicta was @ rod which the 
preetor or lictor placing upon the head of a slave, 
and pronouncing certain solemn words, gave him 
his manumission.”” This was done by request of 
the master, or, in the words of Cicero, “ Domino- 
rum benignitas una vindicta liberabit.” “The 
rae of masters will liberate by a single 
r n 

The Apostolic precept, which we have quoted 
from Colossians, so far from sustaining, would, if 
carried out in its spirit, soon extinguish a large 
part of American sluvery. But there is one point 
of this system so notorious aud so peculiarly op- 
pressive, that | shall speak, though briefly, very 
pointedly concerning it. It is that hideous move- 
ment of the system of slavery, the purchase of 
gangs of slaves, and the sending them, often lit- 
erally with fetters on, to a market. In general, 
they are indiscriminately collected, and every tie, 
even the most tender, severed. ‘The miscreant 
deeds of this part of the system of slavery more 
resemble the utrocities by which the Mongols and 
Tartars ravaged and burbarized the world, than 
conformity to the precept, ‘‘ Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal.” It is 
the trade of men in hot pursuit of riches, and 
reckless of the means of acquiring them. ‘“ But 
thou, O man of God, flee these things, and follow 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, pa- 
tience, meekness, Fight the good fight of faith ; lay 
hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, 
and hast professed a good profession, before many 
witnesses.” 

But it may be objected, that the Apostle sent 
back Onesimus to Philemon. To this I reply, 
that, for the reasons already mentioned, it deter- 
mines nothing concerning the character of the sys- 
tem of slavery. But if we desire to know, in so 
many words, which the Apostles thought prefer- 
able, the state of slavery or of freedom, by turn- 
ing to 1st Cor., 7th ch., 21st verse, we shall find 
his view of the subject, “‘ Art thou called, being a 
servant, care not for it; but if thou may’st be mude 
free, choose it rather.” 

“Care not for it.” This is equivalent to the 
expression, “'Take no heed,” in the passage, “Take 
no heed what ye shall eat, what ye shall drink,” 
&c. That is, let not your mind be anxiously 
perplexed and distressed about it; remember the 
sublime consolation of the Gospel, in whatsoever 
state you may be: “Our light affliction, (light, 
comparatively,) which is but for a moment, worketh 
out for us a far more enduring and eternal weight 
of glory.” W. 

Wasuine ton, August 30, 1847. 

Sa 
“HOW TO BUILD UP JACOB.” 

Mk. Epitor: This is to some extent an age of 
reform, and I rejoice that you have established in 
the capital of our nation an excellent paper for 
this glorious object. The hope of reform in our 
country is with the people; and it is only ws we 
hold up truth on the one hand, and expose error 
on the other, that we can expect the people to 
embrace truth and forsake error. Permit, then, 
a plain and a laboring man to speak through your 
columns a word to his fellow-citizens. As the 
churches, the Christians, are said to be the light 
of the world and salt of the earth, (and I believe 
it, when they act like their great Head and Sav- 
iour,) 1 shall make a search among them for truth 
and consistency. 

And first I shall notice the preachers. They 
are commanded to be “ watchmen on the walls ;” 
and to “cry aloud, and spare not.” If they 
would be faithful in holding up all sins, and warn- 
ing the people of every danger, I believe we 
should soon witness a glorious reform; but their 
great deficiency in this respect is one grand rea- 
son why so many ruinous sins exist in our land. 
and why the church does so little to light the 
world, and purify the earth. I will give you an 
example. It is from aman who preaches regular- 
ly in our State. I will give you an outline of his 
sermon. His text was—“By whom shall Jacob 
arise, for he is small” He stated that Jacob here 
represented the church, and went on to state some 
of the reasons why Jacob issmall. One was, that 
men would spend their money to make them noted 
in society, and their wives to look gay in the 
house of God, instead of giving for benevolent 
uses. Another was, that people did not give 
enough of their time to the spread of the Gospel ; 
that they would spend millions for the Mexican 
war, Which was a wicked and sinful thing. “Ay,” 
said he, “there was a young man in my town, 
who wanted to go to the war, but said he bad no 
horse to ride. A member of the church offered 
him one to gov. This,” he said, “was all right 
enough. He had nothing to say against that. 
But, (said he,) if a man was to give a whole horse 
for the support of the Gospel, it would be a ter- 
rible thing. This was one of the causes of the 
smallness of Jacob.” 

Then he told a long story about a Virginia 
preacher, who had preached eight or nine years to 
certain congregations there, without getting any- 
thing, save that the blacksmith would occasionally 
shoe his horse. At length, two old folks, becoming 
@ little conscientious about the support of their 
preacher, noised it abroad that they were going 
to make their preacher a present—a thing a little 
uncommon in that place. The day was appoint- 
ed, the preacher came, and, after consultation be- 
tween the husband and wife, the old lady ap- 
proached, and said: “ Well, sir, the old man and 
me have concluded to do something for you, as 
you have been preaching a long time for us, and 
we have not given you anything. Here is wool 
enough to make you a pair of socks.” And not 
carded at that; and if it was, he had no wife to 
spin it. These little donations of people wealthy, 
was one reason why Jacob was so sinall. 

Then he told of a letter he had received from 
a Christian brother in Virginia, stating that they 
had hard work to sustain a preacher in a rich 
and populous part of the State, where they ought 
readily to raise eight hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars, but they could not raise half of that—seven- 
ty-five of which his Christian brother had him- 
self raised. “This man,” said he, “ when I knew 
him, was a poor overseer, but now has become 
vastly rich, owning a long line of stages.” This 
was also to show the smallness of Jacob, even in 
Virginia. And then he exhorted his brethren to 
a double diligence of their duty; not to let the 
world have too much of their time and money ; 
that Jacob must arise, and that he must arise by 
the faithfulness of the followers of Christ. 

He then contrasted the true piety of the New 
England States with Virginia; stating that in 
New England they universally enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the Gospel, but here we find it hard to 
support the Gospel, &c. 

After sermon, he went to the house of one of 
his brethren; and, whilst there, in conversation 
with friends about the different races of man, he 
said: “ There is a complete chain, from the monkey 
to the ourang-outang, from the ourang-outang to 
the negro, from the negro to the Indian, and from 
the Indian to the Anglo-Saxon” Said he: “The 
black man is different in his shape from the white 
man. There is his flat nose and thick lip, and 
flat foot and defect in the intellect ; and to illus- 
trate,” said he, “ you cannot make mahogany out 
of oak. More than that, I believe the black man 
was made to be ruled, und the white man to rule him.” 

Said a man sitting by, “I suppose a dark-skin- 
ned man must become subject to the fairer skinned 
man ; and that we ought to select the fairest skin- 
ned man, and make a king of him.” You may 
guess what was his reply to this. 

This is one of the men whose business it is to 
sound the alarm when danger approaches, and to 
“ery aloud, and show the people their sins.” 
Does he do it? Let us see. “War,” he says, 
“is a wicked and sinful” thing. But that man 
who gave a horse for the war, against him he has 
nothing to say—that was all very well. If war is 
a sin, did not that person sin in giving a horse to 
another, to ride to the great human butchery ? 
What! license a man to kill, and not say he is a 
sinner? Say that is all very well? A man may 
make widows and orphans, and then the preacher 
will pray, “Oh Lord! have compassion on the 
orphans and widows!” Is it any wonder that 
Jacob does not arise, under such inconsistent 
preaching as this ? 

Again, we hear him lamenting the smallness of 
the churches here, and aiso in Virginia, and 
praising their success in New England; and though 
he said many excellent things, and told some 
truth, yet he did not tell all. He left out the 
grand cause why Jacob does not arise. The 
grand hinderance in our country is slavery; and 
what better proof that slayery is the great hin- 
derance of the Gospel than the contrast he has 
drawn? In the free States the Gospel flourishes, 
in the slave States he laments its smallness. 

Then again he referred to the distress in Ire- 
land—stating that it was made_so by the oppres- 
sion of the lords and nobles in England. “There,” 
said he, “you see the effects of tyranny and op- 
pression, where they pay 80 much of their labor 
to extortioners for rents.” But when it came to 
our own land and destitutions, he said nothing 
about the efferts of extortion and oppression. No 
wonder that Jacob does not arise under such 
preaching. C 

Now, Pivaia venture to advise the preacher to 
write to his brother in Virginia, and tell him facts 
prove that there is no affinity between slavery and 
the Gospel. Tell him that Jacob and slavery can’t 


arise r; where one is, the other cannot 
abide. es serve God and Mammon at 
once. 
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the beasts of the forest. God says he made man 
to glorify him; the preacher says he made man to 
serve and glorify his fellow-man. Here is puny 
man stretching out his arm to measure with Om- 
nipotence, and has the audacity to say one man 
is to serve another. Is it any wonder that Jacob 
don’t arise under such preaching as this, whieh 
Violates the plainest precepts of God’s word ? 

Look at him again. God commands the slave 
to search the Scriptures; slavery forbids it; and 
he says slavery is an institution of God, and yet 
it prohibits them frem doing so. . 

God says to parents, bring up your children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. He 
says not. Sell them, und let somebody else edu- 
cate them and train them up “in the way they 
should go.” He, speaking for God, says, “ Son, 
daughter, give me thy heart,” and yet, by his 
preaching, aids in keeping near three millions of 
them ignorant of the Scriptures, which teach how 
they ure to give God their hearts. is it any won- 
- be acob don’t arise under such preaching as 

is? 

Other preachers will speak against the sinful- 
ness of murder and Sabbath-breaking, and of in- 
temperance, and, as this latter is popular, they 
Will tell of the many young men who have been 
destroyed in the prime of life ; of the families who 
have been and are still beggared; of the many 
souls that have been eternally ruined by the dis- 
tillery and the dram-shop ; and they will tell those 
who have made their property in this way, that 
the house they dwell in, and the fushionable dresses 
with which their wives and daughters appear in 
the house of God, are the price of blood—but 
they will stand still and behold the great destroyer, 
slavery, rolling on its J uggernautal wheels, crush- 
ing everything before it. Yea, they will behold 
the victims standing in its way, and yet they do 
not cry aloud nor warn the people of their dan- 
ger. Yea, they have seen the extension of sla- 
very purchased by the very price of blood. ‘They 
have seen their feliow-men sent to hell by whole 
regiments, and yet they have not showed the peo- 
ple their sins. Is it any wonder that Jacob don’t 
arise under such preaching as this ? 

Let me tell you, Messrs. Preachers, God Al- 
mighty don’t make use of such teachers to build 
up Jacob. He takes men who fear not to tell the 
whole truth; men that will cry aloud and spare 
not in all cases, whether it is popular or not. He 
makes use of no time-servers tor that business. 

In my next, I will take a look at the church 
members, be they who they are and where ihey 
may. D. W. Feanis. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From Campbell’s Rough Recollections. 
IN BED WITH A SERPENT. 





I might have slept some four or five hours, and 
a dreamless and satisfying sleep it was; but cer- 
tain it is—let sciolists say what they will, and 
skeptics throw doubts by handfuls on the asser- 
tions of metapbysicians—that before I awoke, 
and in my dreamless slumber, I had a visible per- 
ception of peril, a conscivusness of the hovering 
presence of death! How to describe my feelings 
I know not; but, as we have all read und. heard 
that, if the eyes of a watcher are steadily fixed 
on the countenance of a sleeper for a certain 
length of time, the slumberer will be sure to start 
up, awakened by the mysterious magnetism of a 
recondite principle of clairvoyance, so it was 
that, with shut eyes and drowsed-up senses, an 
inward ability was conferred upon me to detect 
the living presence of danger near me—to see, 
though sleep-blind, the formless shape of a mys- 
terious horror crouching beside me; and, as if 
the peril that was my night mate was of a nature 
to be quickened into fatal activity by any motion 
ou my part, I felt in my very stupor the critical 
necessity of lying quite still, so that, when I at 
last awoke, and felt that, as I lay with my face to- 
wards the roof, there was a thick, heavy cold, 
creeping thing on my chest, I stirred not, nor ut- 
tered a word of panic. 

Danger and fear may occasionally dull the 
senses and paralyze the faculties, but they more 
frequently sharpen both ; and, ere I could twice 
wink my eyes, | was broad awake, and aware that, 
coiling and coiling itself up into a circle of twists 
ab enormous serpent was on my breast. When { 
tell you that the whole of my chest, and even the 
pit of my stomach, were covered with the cold, 
sealy proportions of the reptile. you will own that 
it must have been one of considerable size. What 
my thoughts were, so made up of abhorrence, 
dreal, and the expectation, nay, assurance of 
speedy death that must follow any movement on 
my part, I can never hope to tell in language suf- 
ficiently distinct and vivid to convey their full 
force. It was evident the loathsome creature had 
at length settled itself to sleep ; and I felt thank- 
ful that, attracted by my breath, it had not ap- 
proached the upper part of my throat. It became 
quite still, and its weighty pressure—its first 
clammy chilliness becoming gradually (so it seem- 
ed to me) of a burning heat—and the odious, in- 
describable odor which exhaled from its body and 
pervaded the whole air, so overwhelmed me, that 
it was only by a severe struggle I preserved my- 
self from shrieking. 

As it was, a cold sweat burst from every pore ; 
I could hear the beating of my heart; and I felt, 
to my increased dismay, that the palsy of terror 
had begun to agitate my limbs. It will wake, 
thought I, and then all is over! At that junc- 
ture, something— it might have been a wall-liz- 
ard, or a large beetle—fell from the ceiling upon 
my left arm, which lay stretched at my side. The 
snake, uncoiling its head, raised itself with a low 
hiss ; and then, for the first time, I saw it—saw the 
hood, the terrible crest glittering in the moon- 
shine. It was a Gobra di Capello! Shading my 
eyes to exclude the dreadful spectacle, I lay al- 
most fainting until again all was quiet. Had its 
fiery glance encountered mine, all would have 
been over; but, apparently, it was once more 
asleep; and presently | heard the Lascar moving 
about, undoing the fastenings of the tent, and 
striking a light. A thought suddenly struck me, 
and with an impulse I could ascribe to nothing 
short of desperation, though its effects were so 
providential, I uttered, in a loud but sepulchral 
tone, “ Kulassi! Lascar!’ “Sahib!” was the in- 
stantaneous response, and my heart beat quicker 
at the success of my attempt. 

I lay still again ; for the reptile, evidently rous- 
ed, made a movement, and its head, as I suppose, 
fell upon my naked arm. Oh, God! the agony of 
that moment, when suppressed tremor almost gave 
way to madness! I debated with myself whether 
I should again endeavor to attract the attention of 
the Kulassi, or remain perfectly quiet, or whether 
it would not be better than either to start up at 
once, and shake the disgustful burden from me. 
But the latter suggestion was at once abandoned, 
because of the assurance I felt that it would prove 
fatal ; impeded by the heavy coils of the creature, 
weak and nervous from excitement, I could not 
escape its fangs. Again, therefore, I spoke with 
the hollow but distinct accents which arise from 
the throat, when the speaker is afraid to move a 
muscle: “Kulassi chiragh !’—Lascar, a lantern! 
“Latah own, sahib,”—I am bringing it, sir. There 
was then a sound of the clanking metal; light, 
advancing, flashed across the roof of the veranda, 
and, at the noise of coming footsteps, lo! one after 
one its terrible coils unwinding, the grisly mon- 
ster glided away from my body; and the last 
sounds which struck my sense of hearing were 
the “Ya illahi, samp!’—Oh God! a snake !—of 
the Lascar; for I fainted away for the first time 
in my life. 





TOM COR WIN—PRACTICAL LEGISLATION. 


Judge H , an old and respected citizen of 
Franklin county, related to us, some years since, 
the following anecdote of Gov. Corwin, which we 
do not recollect to have ever seen in print: 

At the time the “ Wagon Boy” was first sent to 
the Legislature by the good people of Warren, he 
found a law on the statute book providing for the 
punishment of certain offences by public whip- 
ping. It was no unusual thing, at thet day, to see 
a whipping-post in every court-house yard, where, 
whenever occasion required, the stealers of pigs 
and chickens were drawn up by the sheriff, and 
received “thirty-nine lashes on the bare back, 
well laid on.” ‘Tom was made chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee in the House, and being, as 
is well known, a man who is dead set against all 
such relics of barbarism as public whipping, forth- 
with brought in a bill to repeal the aforesaid en- 
actment. 

This bill met with considerable opposition from 
the “Old Hunkers,” among whom was one old 
gentleman from the Western Reserve, who was 
particularly horrified at the idea of repealing what 
he termed the wisest and most practical enactment 
in our whole criminal code. 

Corwin made an eloquent speech, when the 
question of engrossment was before the House, 
appealing to the mem| as Christian legislators 
and enlightened freemen of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, to come up and erase this relic of the dark 
ages from the statute book of the great republican 
State of Ohio. He took his seat, the House com- 
pletely electrified with the eloquent powers of the 
young orator. The old Yankee arose, and replied 





as follows: 

_* Mr. : All the gentleman from War- 
ren has d is well enough in its way. Tam glad 
to see the young men of our State growing up in- 
8 with those feelings of philanthropy which 
the gentleman. has so eloquently given utterance. 
to. Zins teh i not the thing. We = ¥ look at 
he matter in a practical light. Now, I can give 
one illustration in favor of my side of the ques- 
tion that, will entirel upset all the gentleman’s 
Sanepn theeviag, ou know, Mr, Speaker, I was 
born and raised in the State of Connecticut. A 





‘law simil deta en hoes Br years in force in 


that State, where its effects are most salutary. 





You once expose a rascal to the ignominious dis- 
grace of a public whipping, and he clears out, 
leaves the State, and you are never troubled with 
him afterwards. Out of hundreds I have known 
to be whipped there, I never knew one of them to 
show his face in that community afterwards.” 
The old gentleman sat down, satisfied that his 
cre Le ee was a clincher, and would 
1 e . Orwin arose ve 
meals: ry gravely, and re- 
“I have often endeavored, Mr. Speaker. to solve 
the question why there was such an immense emi- 
gration from Connecticut to the West, but always, 
until now, without success. T'he gentleman has ex- 
plained it to my entire satisfaction.” 
Corwin’s bill passed ! 
IntReEPpip Conpuct oF a Litrie Girt.—We 
learn from the Boston Advertiser, that on Mon- 
day afternoon, as the children of Col. Thompson 
and Capt. Alden Gifford were playing on the 
banks of the canal, in Woburn Centre, a little 
daughter of Col. Thompson, six years old, fell 
into the canal, when Isabella, the daughter of 
Capt. Gifford, immediately jumped in to save her 
little playmate. She seized her, but the moment 
both got into deeper water, and their situation be- 
came extremely perilous, yet the courageous Isa- 
bella strove vigorously to keep her companion’s 
head above water. Both would probably have 
been drowned, had not the outcries of Capt. Gif- 
ford’s son, George, six years of age, brought to 
their assistance Mr. Atherton, who was working 
in a shop not far distant. The little boy was shout- 
ing to his sister to save her companion. Both 
children were nearly exhausted when taken out, 
and Isabella was nearly speechless for some time. 





Tue Stave’s logs or Liserty.—Gov. McDow- 
ell, of Virginia, in a recent speech before the 
General Assembly of that State, thus beautifully 
alludes to the idea of freedom in the mind of the 
slaves: 

“You may place the slave where you please ; 
you may dry up to your utmost the fountains of 
his feelings, the springs of his thought ; you may 
yoke him to your labor, as an ox, which liveth 
only to work, and worketh only to live; you may 
put him under any’ process, which, without de- 
stroying his value as a slave, will debase and 
crush him as a rational being; you may do this, 
and the idea that he was born to be free will survive 
it all. It is allied to his hope of immortality ; it 
is the ethereal part of his nature, which oppres- 
sion cannot reach; it is a torch lit up in his soul 
by the hand of Deity, and never meant to be ex- 
tinguished by the hand of man.” 

ATENT AGENCY.—All matters comected with the 

Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
Aug. 26. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 


ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi 

cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York—The subscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the Americar 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Tarun, as it has beer 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizena, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepareo 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following: 

Memoir of Rev. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard ; Home, 
written in prison, by C, T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality o! 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Bro laid of the South ; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nae for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, o» 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with aquantity ofour Publications. Order: 
from all parts of the a rer ge cash, = rmsd 
ing how the ma, sent, will romptly attendc 
“a by pareel may be rTLLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 22, Spruce street. 

MERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY KE- 

PORTER.—The subscribers to this monthly paper are 
informed that ita publication was suspended on account of 
the illness of the editor, Rev. A. A. Phelps, and his absence 
in the West Indies. Should the Reporter be resumed, sub- 
scribers who have paid in advance will be supplied; and if 
this is not done, the money will be refunded, on application 
to the Business Agent of the Society, 

WILLIAM HARNED, 


Aug. 12. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphlet o 
48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; 100 e 
200 spies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 50 copies for $2; 25 copier 
for $1, &e. 

al orders must enclose the cash, and should designate th: 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En 
gravings, &c., at the gy of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Siavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNED. 


{GELOW & PEUGH, General Agents fur the recovery «1 
Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. 
—s corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. C 
an. 7. 


O PERSONS OUT OF WORK.—A rare chance for 

turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offered in the 
retail of the Nutional Era. Apply at No. 10 North street, 
Baltimore. April 29. 


SILVER WARE, of every description and style, manufac- 
tured by A. E. Warner, No. 5 North Gay street, Balti- 
more. April 29. 


EW MILLINERY.—Miss Mor .ey will this day open 
an extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and 
pedal braid bonnets, China pearl and fine English straws, 
gimps and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) 
uena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace straws, (very 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, French 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; China pearl, gimp, Florence 
braid, and Leghorn flats. Also, ribands, caps, and flowers, 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 
Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- 


er. 
Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. May 13.—tf 


O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstrone & THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 

small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 

April 29.—tf 
EMOIR OF REV. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, with an 
Introduction, by John Quincy Adams—the cheapest 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hand ot 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 400 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, and 
is offered at the very low price of fifteen cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 cents 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannot be expect- 
ed that these books will remain long on hand. Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will please send their orders without dolar addressed to 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


i a BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 


EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missionary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the Nationa) 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either ot 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 
EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 
street, New York. 
Life of Benjamin Lund 
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16 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait b, arner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 s—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. r= § Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and oljects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut, 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet vi 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &e. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engrav- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

di New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 

. a 1. Slavery and the Slaye Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. 

No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 

No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 

No. 4. Shall we give Bibles ment American Slaves? 

For sale, as above, by ILLIAM HARNED, 

July 22. 22 Spruce street, Agent. 


IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., im: rs and wholesale 

dealers in Drugs and Chemica haere of Pat- 

ent Atna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 

Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notiona, importers of Cigars, &o. 

Warchonse and Depot at the suutheast corner of Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. 

April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY. 
TYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscri- 

ber has taken the Type Foundry lately ocoupied by 
Messrs. Cockeroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi*b 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be han? cast, and of good metal and finish; 
pact a will — all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
q iy, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overvaa (ate of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been ejnployed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
ey ~~ sppemabes. mt on the usnal terme. 

D e 

Jan. Fee Ti be received in Paymer OBERT TAYLOR. 

LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
r AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, an 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather 
Instructions given in the art. 











N wy rk, 251 Broad Philadelphia, 136 Ch 
0} . 
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timore street; W: ‘ennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginie, Mechaniés’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Broadway: 
Paris, 137 Vieille Rue du ‘Remple; Liverpool, 22 Church 





street. Jan. 7. 
HARLES PHILLIPS, Locksmith i 


stand, No. 113 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED IN WASHINGTON, D. c é 
ON THE SEVENTH OF DECEMBER NEXT, 
No. 1 of 
THE UNITED STATES REPORTER 
A Daily Journal of Government, Legislutive, anil 
General News. j 


HE subscriber is now enabled to announce the completion 

of his arrangements for the establishment of a well-or. 

auized and independent Journal of News at the Seat of the 
neral Government. 

The | features of the Unitep Starzs KeporteR 
will be the following: 

I. Early intelligence of the movements of the various De- 
partments of the Government, in reference to domestic affairs 
and to the foreign relations of the country, will be given with 
scrupulous fidelity. Possessing peculiar facilities tor obtsi;, 
ing information, the “ Reporter” will be enabled freqnensly 
to communicate, exclusively, intelligence of the moet impor 
tant character. 

IL. The verbatim R: ts of the Proceedings and Debates 
of the United States Senute, which the proprietor is boyn, 
to furnish daily to that body, in accordance with the termes of 
the contract made at the close of last session of Congregs 
The arrangements now made will at once fully secure to the 
Senate of the United States an authentic and complete recory 
of its debates; and to the people—in a greatly enlarged q. 
gree—the benefit of the experience, sagacity, and statesmay 
ship of that body to which they have ever lovked with go 
tous and respectful regard. 

lil. The Proceedings and Debates in the House of Repre 
sentatives will also be given, with fulness, impartiality, and 
the utmost promptitude. Each day’s record will be ev, 
pletely made up, and appear in the “ Reporter” next mor, 


ing. 

fv. AS tical View of the Proceedings und Debutes of 
all the State Legislatures wiil be regularly given. Meiners 
of Congress, and all classes of reuders, will thus be kept fully 
and systematically informed of domestic legislation in gi| 
sections of the United States. 

V. Early intelligence of ali ymportant movements in th, 
Legislatures of Great Brituin and France will be commun} 
cated by every steamer from Europe, through reporters jn 
Lon don and Paris, who possess peculiar facilities for obtaining 
information. 

VI. Copious Reports of all Cases in the Supreme Court 


’ 


ile) 


of the United States which possess general interest. Great 
care will be bestowed upon this department of the “ Report- 
er.” These reports, alone, to the members of the profes. 


sion, must entitle the “Keporter” to their patronage and 


“yee. 
ll. The General News of the Day will be given in a con- 
densed form, with industry and aétention. 

Such is a brief view of what the “Unirep Starss Ke- 
PORTER” is designed to be. All the plans and arrangements 
have been well matured, and the hope is confidently cuerish- 
ed, that the “ United States Reporter” will prove itself an 
energetic, industrious, dignified, and perfectiy independent 
journal. It will have no party views—uno political bias. The 
proprietor, by the terms of his contract with the Senate of 
the United States, is bound to the condition that “the paper 
shall contain no political discussions except the debates.” }t 
will be a vehicle of news—not the organ of any set of opin 
ions. The grand aim of the subscriber is to establish at the 
seat of Government a faithful and prompt reporter of all surty 
of intelligence—a responsible agent, ou which the politician, 
the business man, the manufacturer, the mechanic, and every 
one interested in the affairs of Congress and the Government, 
may rely at all times with implicit contidence. 

It is believed that the establishment of such a reliubie 
journal of intelligence, on terms which place it within the 
reach of the great masses of the people, at the commencement 
of what promises to be a most interesting and eventful period 
in the history of Congfessional proceedings, will be regarded 
with favor by all classes of the community ; and, having thus 
stated his objects, the subscriber respectfully solicits a lit- 
eral and general support from the enlightened public of the 
United States. JAMES A. HOUSTON, 

Stenogrupher to the U.S. Senate 

The “United States Reporter” will be printed on a large 
and handsome sheet, and issned every morning, except Sun- 
days, at the rate of six dollars per annum ; single copies, tio 
cents. 

In connection with the daily paper, there will be issued 
from the saine establishment, 

THE MIRROR OF CONGRESS. 

This publication will contain exclusively the Reports vf 
the Proceedings and Debates of the Congress of the United 
States. It will be issued semi-weekly, in an elegant quarto 
form, throughout the sessions of Congress, and will be fui 
nished to subscribers at the rate of two dollars for the long 
seasion, and one dollar for the short session. It is believed 
that this great national work will be deemed indispensabie in 
the library of every public institution, politician, aud profes 
sional man, throughout the country; and that it will be re- 
garded by the great mass of the people as the very best po- 
litical text book for their own instruction and that of their 
children. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Throughout the sessions of Congress, Extras will be issu- 
ed from the Office of the “ United States Reporter,” contain 
ing the reports of ull such debates as May possess particu 
larly exciting interest. ‘ : 

All newspapers throughout the United States who publi 
this Prospectus once a week from this dute till ihe meeting 
ef Congress, will be entitled to an exchange with the“ United 
States Reporter,¥ and will be placed on tne list of those to 
whom the Extras will be despaiched. ; 

All subscriptions and communications to be post paid, ad- 
dressed “ J. A. Houston, United Stutes Reporter, Wasuig- 
ton, D. C.” July 29 

MPRKOVED LAKD OIL.—No. | Lard Oil, for Lampe ; No 

2, for Woolleus and Machinery—in good shipping order. 
The following letter speaks of its quality : ’ 

“T have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which I pur- 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that | can speak dect- 
dedly in its praise. 1 have used it on wool of different grades, 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
process of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better article of 
No. 2 than I have at any time heretofore used. | have also 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 

For sale by 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 

No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





June 24. 


OHN G. WILMOT, Paper Hanger and Uphoisterer, No. 

96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared to 

do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short- 

est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; also, 

Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sup- 
plied on very reasonable terms. April 29 


HE Proprietors of the Gay strect Chair Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. They would request per 
sons disposed to purchase to give thein 4 call, as their aszort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; alse, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c., all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms. 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MA'THIOT. 
ORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
General Land Office,) Attorney und Counsellor at Luw, 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, aud 
the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent furpersons hav- 
ing business with Congress, the War, Treasury, Navy, and 
General Post Office Departments, the General Laud Office, 
Pension Office, Office of Indian Affairs, Patent Office. &c. 
Feb. 11.—4t 
eS AND THE FANATIC.—These interesting 
and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra 
tive of the influence of slavery on Southern society, can be 
procured of James Alcurn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 46 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Cin- 
cinnati; and at the Anti-Slavery Depositories in Boston, 
New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 
TANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counselor ut 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Colum! ia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 


‘NKEAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cu! 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 

size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillow s, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cleap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls, 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at 4 mo- 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in ail its branches. 

N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 
A LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 

market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex- 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated six-s/otters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


y= BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney at Luw, 
and Commissioner to take Depositions and Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont and Connect: 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op 
posite the Methodist Book concern. Jan. 7. 
REAT Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Dr. LEACH, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert sireet, Baltimore, cou- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
serted at from $1.60 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artificial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in maaticating food, and worn without the least incopyen- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atinos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improper'y 
set, may have them remodelled 80 as to Le worn with perfect 
ease. “Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 
elsewhere. April 29.—tf 

NO THE LADIES.—TxHomas H. StanForD, soulheust 

corner of Saratoga and Green sireets, Bultimore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shues, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; cousequently, he is prepared to warrant 

t he.sells to be good. 
wet hick Soles.-Geiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s and Ties, 1.1212. 

Thin Soles.—Vip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $i. 

Misses and Chiidreu’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 2. 
W NDOW SHADES.—Ggores Fayaux bag reyoye 

his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he wil! continue t? 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which baye had so much preference to aDY 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will «180 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Sigus Jettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtainigg any article in his line. We have 4 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $°9 
per pair. April 22. 
wus B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselor 

at Law, Columbus, Ohio, Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hote) and Neil House. 

Business counected with the profession, of all kinds, pube- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


~PENCER & N ! Counsellors @ 
S - ORTH, Attorneys and Coun 


heme York. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
JOHN W. NORTH. __ 
































Office, Standard Buildings. 
Jan. 8—tf a 


HALL, Designer a raver, No. § Eutaw street, 
J. i ‘the jp Foeg Howse Baltimore.— Drawings of 
Ball Machinery, Spécifications for the Patent One 
&e. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and a4 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. 4 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils eut bem og 

Drawing School—Instruction given in the art of. - 
= April = 








R. JOHN ROSE, Botanic sician, and Practitione” 
D of Slacre Mey : ism, ay found at his ofiice, A 
West Pratt street, Baltimpre, until 9A. M.,and between * 
and 2 and after 5 im W., unless professionally engaged. 

April 22. , = 


ERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st 

Seat door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respectfully 

informs his friends and the public that he on hand 906° 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimerea, and Vestings, whic 

he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 


trimming done in the 
cfer finding their vn cloth. All 








most ! M 

best style for those who prefe: g their own clotb. 
work dode at’ this establisiiment warranted to give satisfas- 
tion. April 22—1y 















































